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—_———__ce of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts,stitched ina wrap 
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UDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais. Paris, or at the Publishing 


gndother Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


r, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the i? = Edition 
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Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand,London. For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 








USSELL INSTITU TION.—The Second 

Lecture 0} MINERALOGY APPLIED TO THE ARTS, by Mr. 

W. BRAY LEY, Jun. F.L.S8. F.G.8., Associate of the Institu: 

i ‘of Civil Engineers, will be delivered on TUESDAY, April 18. 
Febject— *Glass, and the Materials employed in its Manufacture.’ 


py SOCIETY of LONDON. 
hereby given, that the EXHIBITIONS OF 

OWENS AND PRUIT. in the Society’s Garden, in the present 
Fi season, Will take place on the following days, viz. : Saturda ay, May 
se eaturday, June 10; and Wednesday, July 12; and that Tues- 
ais the last day on which the usual privileged Tickets 

gre issued to Fellows of the Society. 
a, Regent-street._ 


DOYAL LITE RARY F UND, instituted 17 90, 
incorporated 1818, for the Protection ‘and Relief of Pro ates 
ofgenius and learning, and their Families,who may be in want or 


distress, 
—Hler Most Gracious Majesty the UEEN. 
Patron—-THer isjent bow EKG. 


t—Tre TG 4 of LA 
wt yt NER will take place in Free- 


aN 
WE Ss 
a Haus on WE jy RORTHUMBERLAND inthe Chair. 
Tickets, sala each, mer — at the Chambers of the Corpora- 
7 Russe! rec 
unr Great uel OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, See. 
THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
OF THE 
OrAL SHAKSPEAREAN CLUB, 
moration of the BIRTH-DAY of the “BARD OF 
AVON,” ve will be held at SHAKSPEARE’S HALL (by permission 
athe Worshipful the Mayor), on MONDAY, the 24th April, 1843. 
Dinner on the table at half-past 5 o'clock precisely, 
Chairman—THE LORD BROOKE, M.P. 
Stewards of the Dinner. 
hipful the Mayor of ; Charles Harding, Esq. 
= R, Hi. Hobbes, Bsq 
ag Wren Hoaky ns, Esq. 
0, Hunt, Esq 
Charies Knight, Xisq. 
The Hon. aif wane 
. Lucy, E 
| E. ‘7. "Perrott, Esa. 
| Mark Philips, 4 
ere PS irley, Esq. M.P. 
Dr. Thomson. 
J. R. West, Esq. 
one bottle of wine and dessert 











Stratf 
Thomas Ashwin, Esq. 
Robert J. Atty, Esq. 
d Payne Collier, Esq. 
Peter Cunningham, oa. 
EP. Flower, Esq. 

ae Pord, 4 


reer, 
je Galton’ "Esq. 
Rdward Greaves, Esq. 
W.J. Harding, Esq. 

Tickets, 12s. 6d. each, includin; 
nay be obtained of Mr: Ward ani 
on the day of the Dinner, at Shakspeare’s Hall only. 

tt It is particularly Yequested that Tickets may be taken on 
or before Thursday, the 20th. 


PINE ARTS._A GENERAL ME 
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RCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IKELAND.—The VOLUME of 

the PROCEEDINGS of the INSTITUTE at the Annual Meeting 

held at York, July 1846, is now completed, and ready for delivery 

to Members whose subscriptions for that year are paid. Su 

Ht who may not have received the Valens of the Proceedings 

* te Winchester Meeting, should apply for the same without 
elay. 

; Guiomiptions for the current year became due on January 1, and 


itis rec th: a they may be paid at the Apartments of the 
Institute ‘before Ma 


The next ORDINAIY MONTHLY MEETING of the Insitute 
will be on FRIDAY, May 5. 


* By order of the Comenttins 
T. HUDSON TURNER, See. 
12, Haymarket, April 12, 1848. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Ina a oom will be aeeieyns io A J big < Bag Society, 
1, Hanover- square; an S 
HE FIFE TH PART of | the THIRD: VOLUME 
ofthe TRANSACTIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
LONDON Owen on t eee 





OF N, containing Papers by Prof. 
(Part I1L.), and by Mr. Gould on a New Species of Aptery. 


reparing for publication, 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the PROCEEDINGS 
of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, a Series of Plain 


and Coloured Plates in 8vo., to be issued in Quarterly Numbers. 


in com- | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Lapworth, Booksellers, and, | 


| 


the PROFESSION will be held at the Institute or tue | 


Fixe Ants, No. 49, Great Marlborough-street, on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING NEXT, the 19th instant, at Eight o’clock, to sousiter 
, ropriety of adopting and presenting a Petition to the Hou 
ommons, praying them not to interfere with Mr. Barrys 
ion relative to the Come of the Palace at Westminster. 
FREDERICK GUSH, Sec. (pro tem.) _ 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE ALBERT. 


" ry ° r 
HE SECOND ARTISTS’ AMATEUR 
DRAMATIC PERFOR) MANCE. in AID of the ARTISTS’ 
GENERAL et EVOL 7 ay STITUTION, will take place on 
THURSDAY EVENIN 27th —- at the Be. J AMES’S 
Taratee. Tick je dy al f the use, may be 
obtained, on and after the 1 7th eB og from pon Sikouian gentle- 
men,who have consented to act as Stewards gn_the occasion :— 
(.R Cockere ll, Esq. R.A., Hampstead lieath; Messrs. _Ocinagh, 
Pall Mall East ; A.D. Fripp, Esq., 17, Golden- -square ; 8. C. Hall, 
Bay. P.S.4., The Rosary, Brompton, and 193, Strand ; a it. Mann, 
Es., 27, Great enene street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields; J. Mitchell, 
Esq.,33, ‘Old Bon: street ; Henry ag Esq., 52, uv Jpper Char: 
lottestreet, Fitzroy-square; Mathew Wood Esq Berners- 
street; and the Treasurer, G. R. Ward, Esq. , 31, Pines “square. 


7 
se B-EDITOR, AMANUENSIS, or PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. otk LITERARY GENTL EMAN is desirous 
of ENGAGING himself in one of the above capacities, He is con- 
versant with editorial duties, is a short-hand writer, and his style 
¢ pl is fluent and graceful. Occupation being more his 
0 Adlvoee emolument, salary will be of peer nag © consideration. — 
- Ty paid) L. A. B., at Mrs. Grant's, 35, George-strect, 


T°! BOOKSELLERS.—The friends of a well- 
vith etented YOUNG MAN of good address, and conversant 
vith ¢ Book Trade, wish to form an ENGAGEMENT for him 
Withoak eecnable House in London. Six months will be given 

t salary, with testimonials and reference of the highest 
Seeaility. .—Any commands, addressed for C. B. N., care of 
sai Pike, Georges- -street, Oxford, will meet immediate 


7 

0 AUTHORS. — _Mr. CHartes Wricnt, 
6 tres, lisher end Printer, London and Tamworth, will be glad 
pt Authors for their MS. on the most liberal terms. 
a wl tishing on their own account will find this ey 
intstyle of the art. All communications Wor‘ the ernest) to be 

resen 

addressed to Mr. reswed to Mr. C. Ww right, Publisher, Tamworth. wi 
TO BE ‘Se 


BE SOLD, a choice COLLECTION of 
Basin, PSSILS. including 1,500 British and 200 from the Paris 
=" R Tice, including a Mahogai 
y No. 4, Wi: indmill-street, Totten am-court-ro; 




















1so, in royal folio. : 
STUDIES of ANIMA LIFE, made in the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society of London by Various Artists. 
Edited, with Illustrative Notes, by D. W. Mitchell, B.A. F.L.s, 
| &., ., Secretary to the Society. 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS— 
—s best and newest works in every Gouartenent of literature 
may be had in any number and without delay from MU DIE’S 

| SELECT LIBRARY, 23, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
Single Subscription, 78. per quarter; 2ls. per annum; Family 
} and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten Guineas per 
annum. 

A good Selection of Books for Presents always on sale. 


Just published, Gratis and post FREE, 
German Gook-Circular Ma. 1s, 


A QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW WORKS ISSUED IN 
GERMANY 


Willianmg & PRurygate- 
German Booksellers, 


14, Wenrietta-street, Cobent-garven. 
_NEKER’S ARIADNE. — Mr. 











TENNANT 


AN 
| D (late Mawe), No. 149, Strand, London, has just received 


several small copies of this favourite Statue, together with a num- 
ber of beautiful Ornaments for the Drawing- room, Library, and 
Dining-room, consisting ases, Figures, Groups, Candlesticks, 
Obelisks, inlaid Tables, Paperwe ights, Watchstands, &c., in Italian 
Alabaster, Bronze, Marble, Derbyshire Spar, &c. —Mr. T. has also 
oseen considerably to his collection of Minerals, Fossils, and recent 
8 hells. 
lO STATIONERS AND _ OTHERS. - —_ 
PREMIUM. — Mr. PAGE i cted_b 

who is i gtizing, to ps SPOSE of the TR: ADE of . ANU FAC- 
TURING STATILONER. The limited number engaged in the 
a onan either as to foreign trade or for home consumption, 
renders a concern of this ~_ valuable. A practical know- 
ledge is not essential ; and the occupier would remain a certain 
period, in order to give full instruction and secure the connexion 
toa successor. The premises are capacious, in good repair, and 
held atalow rent. The stock and plant are light and will amount 
to about 1,0001.— Apply to Mr. Page, Stationers’ Valuer and Auc- 
tioneer, 8, Pancras-lane, Cheapsi e. 


AVID NUTT’S QUARTERLY “LIST 
NEW FOREIGN BOOKS 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, 
158, Fleet-street. 


NO 


e Rropeictor, 





Sales bp Auction. 
HIGHLY INTERESTING SALE OF A LARGE PORTION 
OF THE PONIATOWSKI GEMS. 


R. PRICE is instructed to SELL by public 
AUC Fi0k. at his Rooms, Quality-court, 48, C hancery-lane, 
on TUESDAY, May 2, oad following Cage, at 12 for 1, by order 
of the Mortgs ee, und er r of writ large P portion of the in- 
valuable COL i ECTION Pet rare ANTIQUE GEMS, pomee 
pence’ by the late Prince Poniatowski, eracisting of 431 engrave 
ntaglios (344 of which are mounted in gold as seal rings)—the sub- 
jects embrace many of the most important and curious of the 
Grecian and Roman mythology, portraits, achievements and ad- 
ventures of celebrated personages recorded in heroic and fabulous 
history, being remaining monuments of the ancient arts which 
have not su’ ered alteration or injury by time, and the only spe- 
cimens of ancient , ingenuity and skill that have been transmitted 
to us in their ace freshness, beauty, and perfection, preserving 
for the amateur the finest copies of statues and groups; for the 





Cabinet of i] drawers, 45/. 
HERALDIC SEAL ENGRAVING, NOTE 
Tlox, A and ENVELOPE STAMPING IN PERFEC- 
and Arms ste LBY solicits attention to 10, 000 specimens of Crests 
Crest mped on Note Pa 
engraved = the = style 
therefr from. %. 6d. Paper, > stamped: | a omen 

a single initia 5 
full ond pitas (1 tod lethers), for 6a,“ Omicial and Regimental Wafers 


“t Doubt +56, Quadrant, three doors from County Fire Office, 


, and Wafers. Any 
"100 superb Wafers 





manners and customs of the ancients ; for the his- 
torian, remarkable events ; for the painter, his finest studies; and 
I the o Peet numerous and diversi! ed images. It is unnecessary 
of men of the highest autho. 
Pity as Sto the consummate purity and splendour of the stones, or 
the su of the may suffice to say, 
that among other = —— who borfowed designs from these 
lebra 
i two days previous ¢ igh and wee At of Sale, and 
descriptive Catalogues now had, a urcha- 
sers, of E. Jenni: eh , Esq., Solicitor, 9, oo -lane ; om at Mr. 
Price’s offices, 48, Chancery-lane, 














THE REDLEAF GALLERY. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
full od MC eet they = SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great pees it. James’s-square, (by order 
of the pk ty oy FRI Stay is and following day, t 
matchless COLLECTION. of Italian, Spanish, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch yf ihe  emee “ae y that refined amateur William 
Wells, Esq., di he reputation of this celebrated Collection 
renders it unnecessar. a do more than allude to the names of the 
ga painters whose finest works adorn this cabinet, many of them 
aving pportentiy contributed to establish the fame of the Lem- 
perem, camp, Calonne, Choiseul, Prince de Conti, Prince 
Galitzin, Count de ~~ Denon, Desanfans, Van Alpen, Schim- 
melpenninck, Sir Watson RS Béuchard, Ho 
Lord Rendlesham, Walsh: Porter, Erard, L Stuart, save dwy. ir, 
Lord Charles Townshend, and Sir Geo’ vonge, cabinets. The 
peaner number e the Pictures are full scribed in Smith's 
talogue and will be 4 Re in the different 
exhibitions of the | British Institution. 
Domenichino Dusart 
Rubens Teniers 
Titian Bruwker 
Canaletti 
furillo 
Velasquez 


Wouvermans 
Pynacker 
Backhuysen 
. Mieris 
W. Mieris 
Holbein V. Huysum 
Van Dyck Greuze. 
Sale to commence at One precisely. May be viewed, and Catalogues 
had two days previous to Sale. 








VALUABLE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, DECEASED, 
N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
Auctioneers of rikme Pr AUCTION and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL ION, at their House, 3, 
Wellington- street, Strand, on MONDAY Od il 17,1848, and two 
Silowing dove, 06 | atl Ce a precisely, the V "ALUABLE LIBR ARY 
of M deceased, compesein many 7 the best edi- 
tions of the Te of the F athers, ~e7 Theol ; Greek soa 
Latin Classics; History, Antiquities, Botany ; Sadly Engl 
Literature, &c. &c. ; also some Fine and Valuable Books, and = 
of Prints. 
To be viewed on Friday and Saturday previous, and Catalogues had. 
VALUABLE BOOKS in fine condition, COUNTY HISTORIES, 

WILTSHIRE ILLUSTRATIONS, RARE PRINTS, a FEW 

PAINTINGS, &c. 

JUTTICK & SIMPSON (successors to Mr, 
arene, Auctioneers of | L ag Hy Property, will SELL tb 
AUCTION, at their Great 191, Piceadilly,on MONDA Y. 
April 17, and four following days (b s(F riday, Ars ast, eZee ted,) at 
1 o'clock most punctually, TI LIBRARY of a 
CLERGYMAN, including many pi Ww orks ; Hoare’s Ancieat 
and Modern Wiltshire, complete ; the various Works of Sir Wm, 
Dugdale; Privately Printed Works ; and Books in general litera. 
ture. 


May now be viewed. Catalogues will be sent on application. 


OHN | MORTLOCK'’S C hina ‘and Glass eaindiee 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREE'T ONLY. The premises 

oe very extensive, and contain a most ample assortment of the 

best description of Goods, and at reduced prices for Cash: for in- 

stange, a Dinner Service for Twelve may be purchased for Four 
Guineas.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde-park. 


\ HARFEDALE HYDROPATHIC ESTA. 
BLISHMENT, BEN RHYDDING, near OTLEY, 
Physician—Dr. WILLIAM MACLEOD, 
Fellow of the Roy al College of Physicians, Edinburgh ; Member of 
ne Edinbu reh Medico-Chirurgical Society ; 
Editor of ‘ The Water Cure,’ and * Hygienic Journal,’ &c. 

This Establishment, formed at an expense of nearly 24,0001., com- 
bines all the comforts of a family residence with the most perfect 
arrangements for the practice of the Water Cure. 

The situation is an acclivity in one of the loveliest dales in York- 
shire, and the locality has alwa: aye been celebrated for the purity of 
its w: ators, and the healthful and bracing qualities of its atmosphere, 

The leasure-grounds are 65 acres in extent, and are laid out so 
as to afford not only many agreeable walks, but the means of in- 
dulging in a variety of healthful and invigorating exercises, 

Information respecting charges, conveyances, &., may be ob- 


tained on application to Mr. Strachan, House Steward, Ben 
RKhydding, near Otley, 








THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
" 
THE COMPANY’S HOTEL at LINCOLN, 
known as THE GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL, being 

NOW READY FOR OCCUPATION, the Directors are peepared, 
a LET the same, on lenee, or otherwi ise, and upon such terms a: 

may be agreed on, to a qualified and competent party. The Hotel 
stands in the HiGit STREET of the CITY of LINCOLN, upon 
the Line and close to the Station of the Great. Northern Railway, 
and about 200 yards from the Station of the Nottingham and 
Lincoln Railway. It contains 39 Bed Rooms, with water laid on 
to each, 7 Sitting Rooms, a Coffee Room, 40 by 20 feet, and a Com- 
mercial Room, 23 by 16 feet ; a well- -arranged Kitchen, with am le 
convenient domestic offices and. ood Cellars. Baths, Gra! Bells, 
and Gas Fittings are putup. The Taxes and local ‘Rates ill ie 
under 1002, a-year. It is estimated that the Hotel may be. hand- 
somely furnished for about 4,000, Stables, with a Tap and Rooms 
for Men-servants—to form a separate letting—are in course of being 
built by the Company on the opposite side of the street, and will be 
wendy by the a the Hotel can be Sarpiched. 

The Hotel seen on application to Mr. HENRY GOD- 
DAKD, the yr A or to Mr. GEORGE THOMSON, the Agent. 
of the Commeny ss Lincoln ; and offers of parties desirous of rent- 
ing it may be addressed to the Cowelpey. 

y Order. R. MOWATT, Secretary. 
Company's Office, 14 4, Rosrpate-ctrest, 
— 6th Aon! 


Numbers, ULAT cloth, 
HEMICAL “MANIPUL ATION 


ANALYSIS Qualitative and Quantitative By I 
NOAD, Member of the Chemical Society of London, and Ceasiting 
Chemist to the Royal Polytechnic Institution. The Second Part, 
Quantitative A: ysi is in forwardness. 
* On the transtnission of 32 the % Fase will be gent, post id, 
n the transmission of 3s. the work w re sent, ost pa. 
toany part of the United Kingdom. 
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OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 

of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 

out ENGLAND and WALES. Established 1772. 
President, 
The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vice-Presidents, 
Lord Kenyon. Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P. 
Treasurer, 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors, 
John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq. 

At the Annual Meeting of Governors, held in Craven-street, on 
Wednesday, the 5th day of April, 1848, the Accounts of Receipt 
and Expenditure for twelve months, ending the 3ist of December, 
1847, having been laid upon the table, duly audited, the Secretary 
reported that the number of debtors disc and relieved from 
the under-mentioned prisons, during the same period, was 111, of 
whom 73 had wives and 174 children, the average expense of whose 
liberation, including every charge connected with the Charity, was 
162, 38. 74d. for each debtor discharged and relieved, viz. :— 
Aylesbury ........ 3| Hereford ........ 2] Radford Peverel.. 1 
Bodmin {untingdon...... Reading ........ 1 
2) Ipswich 

| Lancaster 


8 civennetaeh 
Bury St. Edmunds 
Cambridge 

Carlisle .......+.. 
Chelmsford ...... 


uthin 
Southampton .... 
Stafford .......... 
Surrey (Horse- 
. : monger-lane) .. 
2) 5) Warwick 
2| hi t. | 





| Maidstone 
1} Monmouth 
1| Morpeth . 
2) Newcastle ........ 2 
1| Norwich(2prisons) 5 
3) Nottingham ...... 
1| Presteign 


Total from 44 pri- 
sons ill 





Haverfordwest .. 


Resolved— 

That the most cordial thanks of the Governors be presented to 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., for the continued and devoted 
attention bestowed by him upon the concerns of the Society, and 
for the important aid rendered thereto by his able services in the 
office of Treasurer thereof. 

Resolved— 

That the sincerest thanks of the Governors be presented to John 
Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq., for the essential benefit derived 
from their zealous and efficient services in auditing the accounts 
of the Society. 

Resolved— . 

That the Governors embrace this occasion to express to Mr. Lunn 
the high sense which they entertain of the unremitting zeal and 
ability with which he has, for upwards of nineteen years, per- 
formed the duties of Secretary of the Society. 

The cases of fourteen petitioners were afterwards considered, of 
which twelve were approved and two rejected. 

The Secretary also reported— 

That, since the Meeting held on the Ist of March, TWO 
DEBTORS, of whom one had a wife and four children, have been 
discharged from the prisons of Fngland and Wales, the expense 
of whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 

i 351. 7a. 10d., and the following benefactions received 
0 = 


Sq... A. £5 0 
Jobn Curteis, aot t 

Frederick Chatfield, s * 

Henry Drummond, Esq., per Messrs. Drummond 

George Gipps, Esq., per Messrs. Coutts & Co... . 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the following 

nkers :—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres ; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where 
the books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
Charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 





Second Edition, price 2a. 6d. 
Aral mh . 
HE DRUIDESS; a Tale of the Fourth Century. 
Illustrated with three fine Wood Engravings, 12mo. cloth gilt. 

“This is a tale which will obtain extensive popularity, a high- 
toned morality prevades every page; it is touchingly told, and 
rivets the attegtion from first to last.”—E£ra. 

“A beautiful tale in the first style of German fiction, simple, 
earnest, graphic, appealing to the finest sympathies of our nature ; 
it is elegantly got up, and well suited for a present.”—Critic. 

“Not only is the Druidess a charming story, but there is a deep 
and oor pap beneath its surface, which will be read with interest 
and benefit by every one.”—Oxford Herald, 

James Cornish, 1, Middle-row, Holborn. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. Ina 
Desideome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
price 21. 163. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 

ote enough to be distinct, without ae so large as to be 
unwieldly ; it has all that any one can require for general use, and 
all that could be introduced without making i too bulky or too 
expensive, and so counterbalance its principal intention.” 

Church of England Quarter!y Review, 


Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS. 


with INDEX.—On the Ist of June was published, an entirely new 
edition of this Atlas, including a copious Index of nearly 55,000 

ames. The President of the Royal Geographical Society, in his 
Annual Address to the Members, May 24th, 1847, in speaki: of 
this Atlas, says, “ Within the last few weeks, Mr. BETTS 
published an ATLAS containing some NEW FEATURES, and 
rendered extremely valuable by a most copious INDEX, compris- 
ing nearly 55,000 names of places. In addition to the latitude and 
longitude usually given, there is an arrangement,: by referring to 
which, the situation of any required Fee can_be easily learned, 
&c. &c. Several entirely new maps of India, Canada, Polynesia, 
&c. are also introduced.” In addition to the novel and exceedingly 
rapid mode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye is almost 
instantaneously directed to the place sought, and the introduction 
of a large number of new and highly important maps (making in 
all SIXTY-FOU R), the whole work has undergone a thorough and 
careful revision. The maps of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land are on an unusually large scale, those of England and Wales 
alone containing nearly 9,000 names. The maps of the BRITISH 
COLONIES are also on a large scale; and a continuous care will 
be maintained to introduce all new settlements as they may occur, 
as well as all new discoveries, whether in these or any other parts 
of the World: and the proprietor feels confident that no work of 
the kind, either as respects price or quality, will be found more de- 
serving of public favour. The work is elegantly, but substantially, 
half-bound in Turkey morocco, price three guineas. 

London: John Betts, 115, Strand (nearly opposite Exeter Hall) ; 
@. Philip, Liverpool ; A. Todd, Dublin, 











FOURTH EDITION OF ‘MODERN PAINTERS.’ 
Just published, in imperial 8vo. cloth, 
RN PAINTERS 


M ODE 
By_A GRADUATE OF OXFORD. 
Vol. I. price 188. Vol. II. price 10s. 6d. 

“ One of the most remarkable works on Art which has appeared 
in our time.”—Edinburgh Review, , : 

“ The most valuable contribution towards a proper view of paint- 
ing, its purpose and means, that has come within our knowledge.” 

‘oreign Quarterly Review, 

“ A very extraordinary and a very delightful book, full of truth 
and goodness, of power and beauty. ”"— North British Review, 2 

“ A hearty and earnest work, full of deep thought, and developing 
great and striking truths in Art.”—British Quarterly Review, 

London: Smith, Elder& Co, 65, Cornhill. 





COMPLETION CF DOMBEY Anp SON 

Now ready, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. with 40 Illustrations 
Hablot R. Browne, price 21s. in cloth, OD tee! 

morocco, marble ola, on ea half-boun? 
EALINGS WITH THE FIRM 9 

DOMBEY AND SON, WHOLESALE, RET. ? 

FOR EXPORTATION. By CHARLES DICKEWe4Us AX 

London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 


RT-UNION SOCIETIES and the BOARD 
Apri SS Sasson the GUARDIAN of Wednesday ne 
ublished at the Office, 12, Wellington-street North, every Wes 


nesday, price 6d. 








NEW NOVELS 


BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


MR. JAMES’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON; 
OR, LAUREL WATER. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Convict,’ ‘ Russell,’ &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 


Il. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RANTHORPE, 


ROSE, BLANCHE, AND VIOLET, 


By G. H. LEWES, Esq., 


Author of ‘Ranthorpe,’ ‘A Biographical H 


Il 


istory of Philosophy,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


I. 


THIRD EDITION OF JANE EYRE. 


JANE ERYE: AN 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


WITH PREFACE. 
By CURRER BELL. 
London: Smit, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


an 
DAILY NEWS, was.... 


tenes 


NUMBER OF STAMPS issued by the Authorities of the Stamp-office, during 1847, to the 


3,447,009 


This, we believe, is within eight per cent. of the number issued to the Moryinc Heratp, Mornixe Caronicie, ani 


Moryine@ Post, all put together. In addition to the above, 
issued for the Evening Edition, THE EXPRESS.... 


issued to the DAILY NEWS, Morning Pa 
3714 


» there were 


Which was more, we believe, than were issued either to the GLong or STANDARD, Evening Papers. 
THE DAILY NEWS, price THRrEEPence, is published every Morning in time for the early Mails. 


Daily News Office, Whitefriars, Fleet-street. 





NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN & HALL. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo 


. cloth, price 18s. 


THE HALF-SISTERS. 


By GERALDINE 


E. JEWSBURY, 


Author of ‘Zoe; the History of Two Lives.’ 


**A story full of interest, and undertaken with honest 
purpose.” —Atheneum. 

“Displays very considerable intellectual powers, and a 
shrewd observance of character.”—Literary Gazette. 


The Revolution of 1789. 
Third Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 31s. 6d. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
A TISTORY. 
By Tuomas CARLYLE. 


Vol. I. THE BASTILE. Vol. Il. THE CONSTITUTION. 
Vol, Ul. THE GUILLOTINE, 


The Revolution of 1830. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, Price 26s. 


THE HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: 
1830-1840. 


FRANCE DURING THE THREE DAYS AND UNDER 
LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


By Lovis Bianc, 
Secretary to the present Provisional Government of France. 
Translated by WALTER K. KELLY. 

** Louis Blanc’s book is one of the most instructive illus- 
trations of the opinions which are at this moment in pos- 
session of at least one portion of the Government of 
France.”—Times Leader, March 10. 





“ Not to be jydged as an ordinary novel ; it is something 
far higher and better—a series of powerful sketches illu- 
trating the results of the culture and the waste of the hums: 
heart and the understanding.” —Atlas. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


CHARTISM. 
By Tuomas CARLYLE. 
‘It never smokes but there is fire.” —Old Proverb. 


MR. BROOKE’S JOURNAL OF 
EVENTS IN BORNEO, 


THE EXPEDITION OF H.M.S. DIDO, 
FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY. 


By Captain the Hon. Henry KEPPEL, R.N. 


ter, comprising 


Third Edition, with an Additional Cha With ‘Maps anf 


Recent Intelligence, by W. K. KELLY. 
Views. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 1/. 12s. , 
“This is an important book upon an important subi 
Captain Keppel’s characteristic sketches will amply : 
perusal. One volume contains the diary of Mr. f trot 
and we know not when we have read a history © d 
greatness so modestly narrated—a series of events i . 
interest and striking novelty. We recommend 
with real pleasure to the notice of our sente os Tine. 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
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NEW WORE BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
Just published, in 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND PAST. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Lately published, 

|, LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S GRANTLEY MANOR. 
’ 3 vols, Sls. 6d. 
9 MRS. BUTLER’S (late FANNY KEMBLE) JOURNAL OF A 
“ “YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN ITALY. 2 vols. 21s. 
3, MRS. QUILLINAN’S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN POR- 
* TUGAL, AND GLIMPSES OF THE SOUTH OF SPAIN. 2 vols. 18s. 

Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 





NEW LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 
Now ready, in one thick volume 8vo. gilt edges, price 21s. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


A Biography in Four Books. 


L The SIZAR, STUDENT, TRAVELLER, APOTHE- | III]. AUTHORSHIP BY CHOICE. 
CARY’S JOURNEYMAN, USHER, and POOR | IV. The FRIEND OF JOHNSON, BURKE, and REY- 
PHYSICIAN. NOLDS: DRAMATIST, NOVELIST, and POET. 
1. AUTHORSHIP BY COMPULSION. 


By JOHN FORSTER, of the Inner Temple, Barrister, 


Author of ‘ Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth.’ 
With FQRTY ORIGINAL DESIGNS engraved on Wood. 


London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street; and CoapmMan & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


this day is published, to be continued Monthly, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. plain, or large paper (royal 8yvo.) price 5s. coloured, 
Part I. of 


A HISTORY 


OF 


—y 
BRITISH MOLLUSCA AND THEIR SHELLS. 
By Proresson EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., and SYLVANUS HANLEY, B.A. F.LS. 

This Work is in continuation of the Series of British Histories, of which Taz QuADRUPEDS and ReptiLes by Professor 
Bel, Tak Binds and Fisugs by Mr. Yarrell, Taz Lirps’ Eaas by Mr. Hewitson, Tue Staxrisues by Professor Forbes, 
Tse Zooruytes by Dr. Johnston, THe Trees by Mr. Selby, and the Fossi, MAMMALS and Birps by Professor Owen, are 
urady published. Each Work is sold separately, and is perfectly distinct and complete in itself. 


JoHN VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY; 


With numerous Illustrations on Wood. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. Gd. 


By GEORGE FOWNES, F.R.S., 


Professor of Practical Chemistry in University College, London. 


A 


“An admirable exposition of the present state of chemical science, simply and clearly written.” 
British and Foreign Medical Review. 
“The author particularly contemplated its use as a class-book for students in chemistry, and we have frequently had 
casion to recommend it, as one of the best compendiums of the science of which it treats."—Pharmaceutical Journal. 
“We would cordially recommend the manual of Mr. Fownes to those entering on the study of chemistry.”—Lancet. 


INSTRUCTION in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, as practised in 


ie laboratory of Giessen. By C. REMIGIUS FRESENIUS. Edited by LLOYD BULLOCK, Member of the Chemical 


weiety, de, 
QUALITATIVE. 8vo. cloth, 9. 
QUANTITATIVE. 8yo. cloth, 14s. 


“Iean confidently recommend this work, from my own personal experience, to all who are desirous of obtaining in- 
‘ons in analysis, for its simplicity and usefulness, and the facility with which it may be apprehended.”—Baron Liebig. 


CHEMISTRY of the FOUR SEASONS—Spring, Summer, 
ttumn, Winter. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, post 8vo. cloth, 10s.6d. By THOMAS GRIFFITHS, Professor 
ty in the Medical College of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


on: 

i ‘This volume illustrates, in a simple, popular, and amusing manner, the chemical physiology of plants, and com- 

‘ates the more important facts of agricultural chemistry in an agreeable manner. The laws and properties of those 

r and mysterious agents—heat, light, electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, ar@appropriately discussed, and 
uence On vegetation noticed.”—British and Foreign Medical Review. 


CHEMISTRY, METEOROLOGY, and the FUNCTIONS of 


ON, considered with reference to Natural Theology, being the Bridgewater Treatise. Third Edition, with much 
matter, évo. cloth, 15s. By WILLIAM PROUT, M.D. F.R.S. 


London; Joun Cuurcuit, 11, Princes-street, Soho. 





PRESENTS FOR WEDDINGS, BIRTH- 
DAYS, CHRISTMAS, AND ALL 
PESTIVALS. 

(Now exhibiting at the Society of Arts, Adelphi.) 


FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
ART-MANUFACTURES, 


Designed by the most eminent English 
artists, executed by the first English manu- 
facturers, and sold by all respectable dealers 
in town and country. 

The articles priced are now published. 


Those marked § are just ready. 

Camellia Teapot, in Britannia Metal, with Parian 
knob. 16s. 

Camellia Teapot, in Silver, 20 guineas; and in Plated 
Metal, 40s. (R. Redgrave, A.R.A.) 

Shaving-Pot, in Earthenware. ‘‘ Heroes bearded and 
beardless.” 4s. and upwards. 

Shaving-brush Dish, |s., and Shaving-Brush 
handle, Is. 

Bread-knife. Parian handle, 12s. Carved-wood handle, 

7s. Carved-ivory handle, 25s., and upwards. 

§Bread Platter. In Wood and Porcelain. 

Bride’s Inkstand, in Porcelain. (J. Bell.) 
and upwards. 

Bride’s Inkstand, in Silver and in Electro Gilt, at 
various prices. 

Bride’s Inkstand, in Bronze. 6/. 6s. and upwards. 

Kissing Children, Paper Weight to Match. 9s. in 
Parian. 

Paper Knife to match, with Gilt Blade. 
upwards. 

Beer Jug, “The Hop Story.” (H. J. Townsend.) 
with additional Figures, 36s. 

Vintage Decanter Stoppers, in Silver and in Elec- 
tro Gilt, at various prices. (J. C. Horsley.) 

Dorothea, a Statuette. (J. Bell.) In Parian, 2. 2s.; and 
in Bronze. 

Infant Neptune. 
Parian. 27s. 

Infant Neptune, in Silver and in Electro Silver, at 
various prices. 

Purity; or, Una and the Lion, a Statuette. 
Bell.) In Parian, 3/. 3s.; and in Bronze. 

§The Lord’s Prayer, a Statuette. 
Parian. 

§The Belief, a Statuette. (J. Bell.) In Parian. 


§Wine Tray, in Papier Maché. (R. Redgrave, A.R.A.) 
50s. 


1. 13s., 


21, 58, and 


188.; 


(H. J. Townsend.) A Saltcellar in 


(J. 


(J. Bell.) In 


Traveller’s Jug, in Brown Stoneware. 

Card Dish, in Porcelain and in Silver. (D. Maclise, R.A.) 

§Endive Salad Spoon and Fork, in Wood, Ivory, 
and Silver, at various prices. 

§Salad Bowl, in Ruby Glass. 

Distressed Mother, a Statuette. 
cott, R.A.) In Parian. 

Knife Rests, in Parian. 

§Cerberus, a Door Porter, in Iron. 

§Bell Handle, in Iron, Bronze, and Porcelain. 

Water Jugs, in Enamelled Glass. 1. 5s., and up- 
wards. (R. Redgrave, A.R.A.) 

Goblets, to match. 10s. each. 

A Mustard Pot, “ ‘The Bitten Tongue,” in Parian, 
9s.; and in Metal. 

Bird Brackets, in Wood. 5/. 5s. the pair, and upwards. 

Cream Jug, in Opal Glass. (Felix Summerly.) 7s. 6d. 
and upwards. 

§Champagne Glass, “ Bubbles Bursting,” Enamelled 
in Colours and Engraved. (H.J. Townsend.) At various 
prices. 

The Shakespeare Clock-Case, in Parian. (J. Bell.) 

§Decanters, in Enamelled Colours. (R. Redgrave, 
A.R.A.) 


(Sir R. Westma- 


§Wine and Pinger Glass, in Enamelled Colours. 

Knife Handles, in Jasper. 

Papeterie, in Papier Maché. (R. Redgrave, A.R.A.) 

Cake Dish, in Glass. (John Absolon.) 

§Dessert Knives and Forks. 

A Tea-Caddy Spoon, in Silver. 30. 10s. 

A Lady’s Work-box, in Buh! and Marquetrie. 

A Candelabrum. (H. J. Townsend.) 

A Christening Cup, in Silver. (R. Redgrave, A.R.A.) 

Grate, Hearth, and Fire-Irons, on Sylvester's 

‘atent. 

Aaseiortnest Trusses, in Terra Cotta. (J. Bell.) 
31. each. 

A Saltcellar, in Earthenware. 7s. 6d. the pair. 

An Arm-Chair, in Wood. (J.C. Horsley and J. Thomas.) 

Seger Decesations for Walls. (C. W. Cope, 


Pish Knife and Fork, in Silver. 10/. 10s. and upwards. 
‘The Hayfield,’ painted on a Vase. (W. Mulready, 
R.A.) 
A PICTURE CATALOGUE sent by JOSEPH CUNDALL, 
12, Old Bond-street, on receipt of two postage stamps, 
Country orders executed on receipt of a post-office order. 
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N EW PUBLICATIONS, 
Printed for TAYLOR § WALTON, 


28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


RECENT ADVANCES in the PHY- 
SIOLOGY of MOTION, the SENSES, GENERATION, and 
DEVELOPMENT. By WILLIAM BALY, M.D. Physician 
to Millbank Prison, and W. 8. KIRKES, M.D. Being a Sup- 
plement to the Second Volume of Miiller’s * Physiology.” With 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 58.6d. cloth. (Now ready.) 


” y y y r 

Prorrssor LIEBIG’S NEW WORK. 
—RESEARCHES on the MOTION of the JUICES in the 
ANIMAL BODY. Edited by Professor GREGORY. vo. 
5a. cloth. 

This work contains, in connexion with the Author's remarks 
on the effects of evaporation in plants, his opinion as to the 
origin of the Potato Disease ; also a very ingenious plan, by a 
German, for the protection of the Potato Plant from disease, 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 


Dr. R. G. LATHAM, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. vo. 158. cloth. 

“ He will find here an historical and analytical view, com- 
prising the general and ethnographical relations of the English 
language, and that, too,in a much more readable form than he 
may imagine. He must be prepared, however, to meet with 
principles rather than rules. At all events it will set him 
thinking, and in whatever nook or corner of the kingdom, or 
of the world, his lot may be cast, observing too; for the very 
dialect of the province will acquire a new interest, and, indeed, 
help him iu his studies”"—English Journal of Education, 


On the DEVELOPEMENT of the 
UNDERSTANDING. By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, 
A.M. late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 12mo, 3, 6d. 


The NEW ENGLISH SPELLING- 
BOOK. Designed to teach Orthography and Orthoepy ; with 
a Critical Analysis of the Language and a Classification of its 
Elements. On a New Plan. Second Edition, with Reading 
Lessons, 12mo. (Next Week.) 


UESSES 
TWO BROTHERS. 


Svo, 68, 


AT TRUTH. 


First Series. Third Edition. 


By 


Feap, 


DE MORGAN’S FORMAL 


or, The Calculus of Inference, 
Syo, 128. 


LOGIC ; 
Necessary and Probable, 


TURNER'S ELEMENTS of CHE- 
MISTRY. Eighth Edition. Edited by BACON, LIEBIG, 
and Professor GREGORY. Complete, 8vo. 1. 10s. cloth. 

“The present is, in short, the most complete and luminous 
system of chemistry in the English language.” 
Ediaburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 


LIEBIG’S RE 


CHEMISTRY of FUOD. 


SEARCHES on the 


8vo, 58. 6d. 


LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL 


MISTRY. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


CHE- 


LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 


Third Edition. 8vo. Part I. 68, 6d, 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL LETTERS. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. 98, 6d. 


GREGORY’S 
MISTRY. 
8vo. 128. 


“This is, beyond comparison, the pom introduction to che- 
mistry which has yet appeared.”— Lancet. 


OUTLINES 


For the Use of Students. 


of CHE- 


Complete. Feap. 


PARNELL’S ELEMENTS of CHE- 


MICAL ANALYSIS. Second Edition. Svo. 14s, 


WILL’S GIESSEN OUTLINES of 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8yo, 68.; or with Tables on 
linen, 78, 





CApr. jj 





NEW WORKS. 


The PAST, the PRESENT, and the 


FUTURE. By H. C. CAREY, Author of‘ The Principles of 
Political Economy,’ &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


Man and Land. | IX. zion and his Family. 
Concentration and Cen- 
tralisation. 

Colonisation. 

Ireland. 

India. 

Annexation. 

Civilisation. 

Phe Future. 


I. 
I, Man ond Food. | } a 
Lf W 


° ealt 

> Wealth and Land. XL 

. Man mel his Standard; XII. 
of Va |} XLIL 
VI. — ‘and his Fellow! uy 

} 2 
VII. ™ 
Vill. 


I 
I 


= ‘and his Helpmate. | 


11. 

The FEMALE POETS of GREAT 
BRITAIN, chronologically arranged : with copious Selections and 
Critical Remarks. FREDERIC ROWTON, Author of ‘The 
Debater.’ Square BR. 4. 8vo. lis. 


IIl. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME: 
*‘IVRY’ and ‘THE ARMADA. 
BABINGTON MACAULA 
rocco, 108, 6d. (by Hayday.) 


Iv. 

The SACRED HISTORY of the 
WORLD, attempted to be Philosophically ingore in a Series 
of Letters to a Son. By SHARON TURNER, F.S. R.A.S.L. 
Eighth Edition, edited by the Rev. SYDNEY TU RN é RK. Vo... 
Post 8vo. 108, 6d, 

*y* To be completed in three Monthly Volumes, 10s, 6d. each, 


with 
By the Right Hon. THOMAS 
New Edition. l¢mo. 4s. 6d.; mo- 


v. 
{Ur r + 
LEV ANA; or, the DOCTRINE of 
EDUCATION. Transl ated from the German of JEAN PAUL 
FR. RICHTER. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“The graphic power with which characters are portrayed, the 
play of rich humour alternating with unforced transitions into the 
exquisitely beautiful, will render ‘ Levana’ attractive for ever. The 
translation indicates minute and accurate knowledge of Ge rman 
in the translator, and skill in English composition.”— Examiner. 


vi. 
° Q 
A HISTORY of PRICES, and of the 

State of the Circulation, from 1839 to 1847 nee a with a general 
Review of the Currency Question. By THUMAS TOOKE, Esq. 
F.R.S. Syvo. 18s. 

“We heartily recommend Mr. Tooke’s volume as an invaluable 
contribution to political science.”— Morning Advertiser, 

“ We cannot too highly recommend the perusal of this volume to 
those interested in commerce, banking, or the great political ques- 
tions of currency and finance.”— Economist, 


vir. 
ry) we 

An ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
and SHRUBS ; being the *‘ Arboretum et Fruticetum Dritanni- 
cum’ abridged :’ cont: rining the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Great 
Britain, N: ative and F oreign, scientifically and popularly described : 
wan their P Pp aeason. Culture, and Uses in the Arts. By J. C. 

OUDON, F.L.S. &c. Syvo, with 2,000 Woodcuts, 50s, 


of TREES 


vill. 
’ \ J bd A _ . . 
TRAVELS in SIBERIA: including 
Excursions northwards down the Obi to the Polar Circle, and 
southwards to the Chinese Frontier. By ADOLPH ERMAN, 
Translated by WILLIAM DE SBORLUGH COOLEY, Esq, 
Editor and ig aoe of Dr. Parrot’s ‘ Journey to Ararat.’ 2 vols. 
8vo. with Map, 3 
“ An excellent os, a valuable addition to the English library : 
one of those rare books of travels which survive their immedixte 
occasion to become part of the literature of Europe.”"—Athencun, 


Ix. 
oa A r 
BORNEO and the INDIAN ARCHI- 
=~ AGO, By FRANK 8S. MARRYAT, late Midshipman of 
M.S. Samarang, Surveying Vessel. W ith many Drawings of 
a snd and Scenery, from Uriginal Sketches made on the spot by 
Mr. Marryat. Imperial Svo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 31s. 6d, 
“ A splendid and valuable contribution toour stock of knowledge 
relating to Borneo.”"—United Service Magaz 
“It contains many lively sketches, oth = pen and pencil ; 
and is a useful supplement to the work of C aptain eee at most 
of whose achievements the writer was present. "—Erpre: 


_ 
y + r re 
JOURNAL of an EXPEDITION into 

the INTERIOR of TROPICAL AUSTRALIA, in search of a 
Route from Sydney to the Gulf of Carpentaria. By Lieut. “Colonel 
Sir THOMAS L. MITCHELL, Knut. D.C.L., Surveyor-General of 
New South Wales. &vo. with Maps, P lates, and Woodcuts, 21s. 

“The volume is full of interest. The narrative of the journey is 
interspersed with many graphic sketches of scenery and character- 
istic anecdotes, both of aborigines and settlers.”— Atlas, 


Nearly ready. 


The STATISTICAL COMPANION; 


exhibiting the most interesting Facts in Moral and Intellectual, 
Vital, Economical, ard Political Statistics, at home and abroad. 
comme from Official and other authentic Sources, by T. C. BAN- 
FIELD, Statistical Clerk to the Council of Education ; and C. R. 
WELD, Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Society. Small syo. 


xl. : 
SENTENTLZ CHRONOLOGICE ; 
or,a Complete System of Ancient and Modern Chronology, pet 
tained in Familiar Sentences, accompanied by a Chronological 
ge Intended for the use of Schools and Priv: ate ‘omeoeee By 
Mrs. JOHN SLATER. New Edition. 12mo, 32. 6 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LoNGMANS. 





New Burwixctoy-strerr, April, tog 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT Morn 
THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS 


I. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES oF 


English Society, Wolitics any 
LITERATURE. 


COMPRISED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS To THE 
COUNTESS OF OSSORY. 


By Horace Watpozg, 
EARL OF ORFORD. 


Now First Printed from the Original Msg, 


Edited by the Rt. Hon. R. Vernon Sara, Mp 


Il. 
In post 8vo. price 10a, 6, 


A Three Fears’ Cruise in the 
MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL 


FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 
By Lieut. Barnarp, R.N, 


Ill. 
In 8yo. 


Bing RMene’s MDauabdter. 
A DANISH LYRICAL DRAMA, BY HENRIK HER, 


Rendered into English Verse and Illustrated by an Historias 
sketch of the 


FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES OF GOOD KING RENE 
By the Hon. Epmunp Puirps, 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8yo, 


The Ribal IWeauties. 
A NOVEL. 
By Miss Parpor. 


Vv. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with Maps, 


Twelbe Years’ GHanvderings in th 
BRITISH COLONIES. 
By J. C. Bryne. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


ARE NOW READY :— 


I. 


In 1 yol. small Svo, with Ley pak Lamartine and Guizs, 
rice 73. 6¢ 


The Three Days of february 1st 


By Percy B. Sr. Jony. 
AN EYE-WITNESS OF THE WHOLE REVOLUTION 


Il. 
In 1 vol. small Syo. price 4s. bound, 


Louis Blane on the Working 
CLASSES. 


WITH A REFUTATION OF HIS DESTRUCTIVE PIS 
By James Warp. 


It. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations, 


Rollo and his Mace. 
OR, THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE NORMANS. 
By Acton WARBURTON. 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. with 50 Woodcuts, 


The Parson, Wen, and Bene 


By the Rev. G. Musorave. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty:) 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1848. 





REVIEWS 


Jilustrations of the Literary History of the 
Fighteenth Century, Se. By John Bowyer 
Nichols, F.S.A.. Vol. VII. [Percy Corre- 
spondence. ] Nichols & Son. 

Tuts is a book that should either have been 
ublished half a century ago or reserved till 

Pia century hence. Much of the literary and 
sonal information which it contains has lost 

its relish, because few are alive who remember 

the persons to whom it relates ; and yet there 
has not been sufficient lapse of time to give an 
artificial value and importance to comparatively 
trifing details. Fifty years hence people would 
be glad to look back to the transactions of 
authorship and editorship of the years 1770 or 
1780; but, as it is, the work comes exactly in 
that interval when the curiosity of older readers 
has gone to sleep and when that of the young 
has not been awakened. The appearance of 
the book, externally and internally, is precisely 
that of publications of about the beginning of 
the present century—their boards, their paper 
and their typography ; and if the contents had 
been put forth then, while the memory of such 
moderate men as Anderson, Gough, Ashby, 
Lort, Birch, Walker, Campbell, Ledwich, &c. 
was fresh, it would have attracted more interest 
than it is at present likely to do. Another 
point strikes us in the outset, which will essen- 
tially contribute to the same effect: much of 
the volume is derived from the pages of the 
Gentleman's Magazine. We do not, of course, 
object to its dedication to the present editor of 
that miscellany: he is a man of refined taste 
and varied accomplishments, and well deserving 
such a tribute. But we do object to the repe- 
tition of so many pages of the older numbers of 
the Magazine itself—some portion of it in the 
largest type used in the volume. If inserted 
at all, surely such matter might have been 
greatly compressed ; and though we are even 
now somewhat weary of the constant references 
inthe notes to that respectable and old-fashion- 
ed publication, we could have borne the multi- 
plication of these better than we can the tedious 
reprint in extenso of Miss Seward’s Letters—to 
sy nothing of various biographies, of consider- 
able length and little value, distributed in dif- 
ferent parts of the 856 pages of which the work 
consists. Moreover, we have some complaint to 
make of the mode in which these memoirs where 
they are original are got up. For example, in 
the ease of Grainger, the author of ‘The Sugar 

Cane,’ and one of Percy’s early friends, we are 

tld by his biographer that his father was 

obliged to sell his estate in Cumberland “ in 
cousequence of some unsuccessful speculations 

m mining” (p. 225): while Grainger himself, 

ina letter to a near relation, states, in so many 

vords, that his father had been “ruined by his 
on extravagance and that of his wives,” 

272). Not the slightest reason is offered 

for disputing the testimony of the son. 

The hero of the work is certainly a very 
worthy and creditable one — Bishop Percy ; 
vhose ‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry’ will 
beadmired and reprinted as long as taste and 
feeling remain among us. The letters to him 
ttemuch more numerous than those which he 
himself wrote ; and this was to be expected,— 
for unless we are mistaken Mr. J. B. Nichols 
erived by far the larger portion of his mate- 
tals from the papers of the Bishop himself. He 
kept most of the letters of his correspondents, 
mut few copies of his own,—which are now 
cattered in innumerable hands. We have one 
this moment before us (lent by a friend), 





which seems to have been inclosed to the 
editor of some magazine. It is dated by Percy 
from his living of Easton Mauduit, as early 
as 1761,—the very year in which he com- 
menced his literary career by the publication 
of his translation of the Chinese novel ‘ Han 
Kiou Chouan,’ which, according to a letter 
from Grainger printed by Mr. Nichols, was 
originally intended to be called ‘ Shui-ping- 
Sin.’ Percy at this date was struggling more 
for reputation than for money; and our letter 
shows that he was willing to aid the editor of 
the magazine in question upon very easy terms. 
It is a trifle in itself; but as it is by a distin- 
guished man, has never been printed, and may 
serve as a guide to some production by the 
Bishop not hitherto recognized, we subjoin a 
copy of it. It has no address. 
** Easton Mauduit, April 16, 1761. 

“ Sir,—If you think the inclosed worth printing, it 
is at your service for the use of your Magazine. I have 
thrown a few explanatory notes into the margin, 
which the printer will take care to distribute properly. 
The piece was never yet printed, though much in 
request in the place where the scene is laid. I have 
in my possession many other literary curiosities, 
which (if I can find time to revise them) I will occa- 
sionally give you for your collection. In return for 
which I will beg the favour of you to let the printer 
take off two or three supernumerary copies of any 
such pieces, in a 12mo size, for my own private use; 
and when you think I shall have earned so much, 
you may make me a present of ‘ Warner's System of 
Morality and Divinity,’ &c., stitched in blue covers, 
or in sheets. If you don’t think my proposals too 
exorbitant to be complied with, you will at your 
leisure favour me with a line inclosed under cover for 
the Right Hon. Henry, Earl of Sussex, at Easton 
Mauduit (near Castle Ashby), Northamptonshire. 
I an, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, humble servant, 
“Tuomas Percy. 

“P.S.—I hope you received your 4 vols. of Du 
Halde, 8vo., which you were so obliging as to con- 
tinue for some time in my hands. I shall be glad 
to correct the proof of the inclosed piece, whenever 
it is printed : I can receive it one post and return it 
by the next.” 

Even such scraps as this are interesting, 
when they relate to a man like the Bishop of 
Dromore; and we wish they were of more fre- 
quent occurrence in Mr. Nichols’s volume— 
which, however, we are bound to admit, contains 
a considerable number. What we mainly object 
to is, the occupation of so much space by inferior 
literary correspondents about whose productions 
or opinions we cannot bring ourselves to care. 
This was a fault belonging in a degree to the 
earlier six volumes of these ‘ Illustrations’ ; 
four of which were issued by the father of the 
present editor, and two by himself subsequently 
to the death of Mr. John Nichols—more exten- 
sively, if not better, known as ‘‘ Mr. Urban” of 
the Gentleman's Magazine. It seems that the 
materials for the volume under review did not 
come into the possession of Mr. J. B. Nichols 
until subsequently to the appearance of the 
preceding six volumes; and we should not have 
thought it any great misfortune if much of it 
had never come into his possession at all. We 
could have spared about 400 of his 800 pages, 
to the advantage of the rest. At present there 
is so much dross among the ore that the bright- 
ness of the latter is thereby obscured and de- 
teriorated. A judicious selection would have 
formed an entertaining and instructive volume: 
as it is, the entertainment and instruction are 
there, but they require more sifting and win- 
nowing than, we fear, most readers would 
undertake. 

It seems probable that Mr. J. B. Nichols is 
under some little delusion upon this point. He 
has been accustomed from his youth upward to 
look with a sort of reverence on a Magazine 


with which his father was so long connected, 
and to which he owed no small part of his 
reputation. This state of mind has produced 
rather a false estimate of matters of comparative 
insignificance; and he will perhaps be surprised 
at the opinion which we here express, that so 
many letters and so many other pages of his 
volume might have been beneficially omitted. 
Who now wishes to read the correspondence of 
such men as Meen, Anderson, Ashby, Lort, 
Walker, Campbell, Ledwich, and several others, 
excepting in as far as their effusions relate to 
men of the time far more celebrated than they 
themselves were ever destined to become? 
Supposing it were worth while to print all the 
letters of Steevens, Grainger, Birch, Gough, &c., 
rat full length, we are sure that it would have 
been quite sufficient to have extracted from the 
rest whatever they contained relating to Gold- 
smith, Johnson, Reynolds, Percy and their 
gifted contemporaries. Besides, most of the 
letters of the inferior scribes have nothing else 
to recommend them. They are written in a 
poor heavy style, and treat even of interesting 
men and interesting topics in a way that is very 
unattractive. Percy is by no means a good 
letter-writer himself; but Meen, Anderson and 
Lort are dull in the extreme. The bishop’s 
best correspondent was Steevens, the commen- 
tator on Shakspeare; whom Mr. J. B. Nichols 
very judiciously puts in the fore-front of his 
volume,—and of whom a portrait is given, 
which must be out of drawing unless Steevens 
had no back tohis head. That he had abun- 
dance of brains no man will dispute ; and when 
he is writing even upon what some people con- 
sider dry subjects, such as old books and old 
poetry, there is a spirit and vivacity flowing 
from his pen that always renders what he says 
amusing. 

Steevens has been everywhere abused for 
maintaining that Watson was ‘‘a more elegant 
sonnetteer than Shakspeare.” He did not say 
that Watson was a better sonnetteer, but merely 
‘‘a more elegant sonnetteer,””— and for this 
nearly every critic has fallen foul of him. Yet 
nobody, that we recollect, has assailed Dr. John- 
son for making a much more extraordinary 
assertion when he said that ‘he would hang a 
dog that could read Milton’s Lycidas twice.” 
Perhaps this opinion has been allowed to pass 
without notice merely on account of its sheer 
folly and effrontery. Though Steevens may 
not have formed a just estimate of the elegance 
of Shakspeare’s sonnets, it is indisputable that 
he was in many important respects the best 
qualified commentator on his plays. He wasa 
scholar, a man generally of correct taste, well 
acquainted with old English literature, of great 
acuteness, and possessing no inconsiderable 
share of wit. His letters, therefore, are always 
readable let him write on what subject he will; 
and not a few of his communications to Percy 
advert to the undertaking of the bishop, late in 
the last century, to print a collection of blank- 
verse anterior tothatof Milton. Little is known 
of this enterprise,—because after the work had 
been finished very nearly the whole impression 
was consumed by a fire which took place at the 
printer's. It issaid, on good authority, that only 
four copies escaped; so that whenever one happens 
to be offered for sale it produces a very high price. 
The earlier portion of the volume consists of a 
reprint of what is known as ‘ Tottell’s Miscel- 
lany,’ originally published in 1557,—consisting 
of the songs and sonnets of the Earl of Surrey, 
Sir Thomas Wyatt and several uncertain authors. 
The rest of the work is composed of the early 
blank-verse specimens, beginning with Lord 
Surrey’s translation of the second and fourth 





books of the neid, and ending with Marlow’s 
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version of the first book of Lucan,—and in- 
cluding, we believe (for the volume is so rare 
that we have never had an opportunity of going 
through it), Turberville’s ‘Ovid’s Epistles,’ 
Gascoigne’s ‘Steel Glass,’ Aske’s ‘ Elizabetha 
Triumphans,’ and several other minor perform- 
ances of the same construction. Upon the mode 
in which Percy collected and employed his mate- 
vials the letters of Steevens throw a good deal 
of light; and very glad we are that the Bishop 
did not follow his advice, by not only using 
bad transcripts but also adopting the text of 
persons who had previously and carelessly re- 
printed the original poems. It is satisfactory to 
learn on this authority that the Bishop took the 
greatest pains to procure authentic copies,—and 
that he not only went over the proofs himself, 
but availed himself of the eyes of Dr. Meen. 
Almost the only value of Dr. Meen’s letters in 
the volume before us is that they establish this 
point. 

We may be allowed, by the way, to advert 
to an important omission in Percy’s work, — 
viz., that he did not include Spenser in his list 
of blank-verse writers anterior to Milton. The 
earliest known production of the author of ‘The 
Fairy Queen’ is in blank verse; and if he were 
born in the year usually supposed, he was only 
sixteen when he wrote it. It consists of sixteen 
sonnets prefixed to Vandernoodt’s ‘ Theatre for 
Worldlings,’ printed in 1569. These sonnets 
were translations from the French of Bellay ; and 
it is remarkable that when Spenser afterwards 
included them in a volume of his own he was so 
little satisfied with the form in which they had first 
appeared that he turned them into rhyme. The 
present state of our knowledge on old poets and 
poetry would enable us to add considerably to 
the volume of ‘ Percy’; but we are under obli- 
gations to his taste and industry for what he did, 
—and cannot avoid thinking that it would not be 
a bad speculation for any bookseller to reprint 
the volume as the Bishop left it, adding in a 
supplement such poems as have since been dis- 
covered. 

We have already said that the Bishop of 
Dromore was not a good or spirited writer of 
letters,—but the contents of his communications 
are sometimes curious and interesting from the 
information which they supply. In proof of 
this position we may quote the following, — 
which is the larger portion of a letter to Dr. 
Robert Ariderson, the editor of a very noto- 
rious and badly printed collection of our poets, 
in 14 vols. 8vo.— 

“Of Phillips’s intended publication of the Duchess 
of Somerset's Letters I know nothing; and certainly 
should be very unwilling to entrust to him any 
productions of that most amiable lady, the mother 
of my late excellent patroness the Duchess of 
Northumberland. In your ‘Life of Shenstone’ you 
have rightly characterized her, as ‘a Lady distin- 
guished for her exalted piety, as well as every other 
accomplishment,’ p. 587. What, then, will be your 
sensations to see attributed to this faultless character 
the lascivious verses usually ascribed to Lady M. W. 
Montagu in Dodsley’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ beginning— 

Dear Colin, prevent my warm blushes, &c. 
in the late publication of this Lady’s Letters by J. 
Dallaway, see vol. v. p. 1932 Lady Mary, in one of 
her letters to her daughter Lady Bute, has very 
allowably vindicated herself from the imputation of 
having written those indecent verses; but, as she 
does not herself name the authoress, what can be 
said for this Dallaway thus taking upon him to 
attribute them to our Lady Hertford? * * You 
ask me if I have any corrections to propose for 
Shenstone’s Life. I suppose you mean that part of 
it wherein I am represented to have been greatly 
assisted by him in the publication of the ‘ Reliques,’ 
&c. On this subject you would do well to consult 
the preface to my new edition, vol. i. p. 17, and 
particularly the note, wherein I refer to the following 
passage, in a letter of Shenstone to’ Mr. Graves, which 


he has published in vol.iii. of ‘Shenstone’s|W orks:’— 
‘I proposed the scheme for him (Mr. Percy). I was 
also to have assisted him in selecting and rejecting, 
and in fixing upon the best readings; but my illness 
broke off our correspondence the beginning of winter, 
and I know not what he has done since.’ But on 
this subject I must refer you to Mr. Graves’s own 
letter to me, of which I sent you a copy. Johnson 
had committed great mistakes with respect to Shen- 
stone, which you have very properly rectified on the 
authority of Graves. He grossly misrepresented both 
his circumstances and his house, which was small but 
elegant, and displayed a great deal of taste in the 
alteration and accommodation of the apartments, &c. 
On his sideboard he had a neat marble cistern, which, 
by turning a cock was fed with living water; and he 
had many other little elegant contrivances, which 
displayed his genius, and made me regret that this 
little Temple of the Muses was pulled down for the 
larger building of Mr. Horne. This you may, if you 
please, mention in your new edition. That Johnson 
should have no conception of the value or merit of 
what is now called Picturesque Gardening, we cannot 
wonder, as he was so extremely shortsighted that he 
never saw a rural landscape in his life; and in his 
travels through Scotland pronounces that one moun- 
tain must be like another. But you have sufficiently 
corrected his mistake on this subject. Among Shen- 
stone’s ‘Levities and Songs’ are many which he 
himself sorely regretted to me had ever been com- 
mitted to the press. But, when Dodsley was printing 
that volume of his Miscellanies in which they first 
appeared, Mr. Shenstone lay ill of a fever, and, being 
unable to make any selection, ordered his whole 
portfolio to be sent to him, relying on his care to 
make a proper choice of what were fit to be published; 
but he obtruded the whole into his volume, and 
afterwards used that as a plea for inserting them in 
his Works. But in the value of purchase, how 
much Mr. Shenstone’s estate was improved by his 
taste will be judged from the price it fetched when 
sold by auction in 1795, being 17,0002. sterling, 
though when it descended to him it was only valued 
at 3002. a-year. This, I think, will deserve mention.” 

It is information of this kind that constitutes 
the chief value of Mr. J. B. Nichols’s seventh 
volume of ‘ Illustrations’; and we are afraid 
that full justice will hardly be done to what is 
good in it because it contains so much that 
seems worth little. We may be quite mistaken, 
however, as to the value and interest of some 
of the matter; and the compiler of the work 
addresses himself to a class of readers formerly 
sufficiently abundant, but of the existence of 
which we now find few traces among us. It 
cannot be denied that Mr. J. B. Nichols has 
displayed much industry and knowledge in his 
editorial capacity ; but he seems to be a man 
rather of the last century than of the present, 
who has lived much among authors and pub- 
lishers, and fancies that the world must neces- 
sarily take an interest in all that interests him- 
self. We observe here and there a few notes 
obviously by a different hand; and we think 
that Mr. J. B. Nichols would have done well to 
have consulted that writer oftener, and to have 
asked and abided by his judgment as'to what 
should or should not find a place in the volume. 
—After all, it is no slight praise in these times 
to say that about half the work is very agree- 
rable reading. We may be tempted yet to draw 
further on its pages. 





Rose, Blanche and Violet. By G. H. Lewes, 


Esq. 3 vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 
Notwithstanding its exhausted theme and many 
defects in the structure of its story, the ‘ Ran- 
thorpe’ of this writer was a clever book. Epi- 
grammatic and suggestive, in spite of a too 
conscious nonchalance, it possessed that atoning 
vitality without which the mere science of 
story degenerates into mechanism. In fact, so 
much of talent was there informing a hackneyed 
topic and an inartistic treatment that we 





expressly reserved ourselves for some more 





CApn, 5 
careful and independent exhibition of 
writer’s power to construct and to develope. 

In the work before us Mr. Lewes asp; 

* aoe : : S aspires {y 
the dignity of art in fiction. It is matte 
regret that an ambition so laudable has : 
been adequately carried out—and that the 
dom of the author’s mind has been shackled by 
the needful attention to the frame-work ani 
purpose of his narrative.—The restraint wha 
a distinct moral exercises over the imaginati 
is deplored by Mr. Lewes in his preface, |; 
such a case he rightly observes “ does i8 preat 
danger of so shaping the story to suitap 
that human nature is falsified by being coerce 
within the sharply defined limits of some 
dogma.”’ We could have wished that the write 
had felt this at the commencement of his deg 
rather than “in its progress,”—and that he had 
from the first relied for his moral lesson on the 
simple truths of character and passion, 

It is the great fault of these volumes thy 
they present a series of intentions unfulfilled 
and perpetually modified. The work is a speqi 
men of a story in clay: the memoranda of 
numerous suggestions are visible in the mould. 
ing,—but we look in vain for the selected com. 
bination to be embodied in the marble. Events 
and characters seem to have been conceived ip. 
dependently ofeach other. Restive humanm. 
ture will not run in the grooves of the plot. 1p 
conceal this obstinacy Mr. Lewes has recoure 
to artifice. Motives and characteristics which 
required the fullest and most decisive exposition 
are vaguely and briefly intimated; and from 
the mystery which prevails as to their nature 
and degree the reader is left to infer their 
sufficiency for the results ascribed. In works of 
imagination, however, it will not do to label 
human beings with qualities or to substitute 
their portraiture by hints. Principles and 
sions must be exhibited, not attributed. It is 
because Mr. Lewes has disregarded this neces 
sity, that his persons fail to work out his ev 
dent conceptions. Cecil Chamberlayne, forin- 
stance, is designed to exemplify a man of amiable 
and generous tendencies ruined for want of 
moral resolution: but the generosity is through 
out assumed and imputed, and the character 
displays in action only the most craven and 
contemptible*selfishness. Violet, again, who is 
announced as thetype of conscientious will, has 
no sphere for the expression of that quality. 
She discards her lover for reasons which either 
should never have been operative or being # 
should have exerted a permanent influence. 
Similar objections apply to Mrs. Meredyth 
Vyner and to Marmaduke Ashley. The inc 
dents in which they figure for want of a defined 
basis of character and passion appear unnatur 
and exaggerated, and more than once excite 
antipathy. . 

There is another side, however, to the picture. 
The book is seldom dull; and the sketches 
which it gives of contemporary life, — 
quently overcharged, are generally lively and 
graphic. Mr. Lewes has a_ happy veil af 
apropos—and scatters through his volumes s 
profusion of aphorisms which even when m0 
individually brilliant yet sparkle in their combi- 
nation, Nor are there wanting instances d 
earnest and judicious exhortation :—of which 
the following remarks on intellectual dreamines 
may serve as an example.— 

“ Who has indulged in all the enchantment of the 
world of reverie, wherein materials are 80 Pp 
and triumphs are so easy,—when man seems to be 
endowed with the god-like privilege of creation, and 
his thoughts take shape without an effort, pass 
from the creative mind into the created act, withot 
the hard obstacle of a medium,—who is there, Is), 
that, having known such intellectual triumph, bas 
not felt humbled and discouraged when, descen' 
from the region of reverie and intention, to that of 
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=v and execution, he has become aware of the 
. ay of labour, of hard resolute labour, to be 
sam cone before he can incarnate his ideas into 
The unwritten poems—the unpainted pic- 

the unnoted melodies, are, it is often said, 
transcendently superior to those poems, pictures, and 
melodies which artists succeed in producing. Per- 

so; but the world justly takes no account of 
MPs complished promises, of unfought victories. 
What it applauds is the actual victory won in earnest 
struggle with difficulty ; the heroes it crowns are those 
gho have enriched them with trophies, not those who 
might have done so. But Cecil was content to dream 
of victory—to ‘dally with the faint surmise’ of beauty 
—to plan, to hope, to dream—but not to act. He 
yould stand before his easel, looking at his canvas, 
or playing listlessly with the colours on his palette, 
but never boldly using his pencil; and because ‘ideas’ 
did not come to him in that irresolute mood, he threw 
the palette down, lighted a cigar, and declared him- 
wif unfit for work that day. He then would seat 


himself at the piano to try if Euterpe were more 


propitious. His fingers running over the keys would 
naturally suggest to him some melody that he liked; 
it was played, of course, or a fragment of it —then 
mother fragment; then he began to sing—his voice 
vas good, and it pleased him to hear it. In this way 
mother hour or so would pass, and he would then 
take up his hat and stroll out. Day after day was 
this miserable farce of ‘ awaiting inspiration’ played 
with the same success. Enthusiastic artists amd cri- 
tics will assuredly award him their esteem, and pro- 
caim him a genuine artista real genius — when 
they hear that Cecil had a profound contempt for 
‘mechanical fellows,’ who sat down to their’ work, 
whether under ‘inspiration’ or under the mere im- 
pulse to finish what they have begun. He was really 
eloquent in his scorn of the ‘drudges.’ Genius, in 
his eyes, was a divine caprice. It came and went 
in moments of excitement,—a sort of intermittent 
nzy. Being a scholar, he entirely approved of 
Plato’s theory to that effect, as developed in the dia- 
logue of Jon. The business of an artist was conse- 
quently to await those moments, and then to set him- 
elfto work, when his soul was stung to ecstacy by 
overpowering visions of beauty. There is, in the pre- 
sent day, an overplus of raving about genius, and its 
prescriptive rights of vagabondage, its irresponsibility, 
and its insubordination to all the laws of common 
sense. Common sense is so prosaic! Yet it appears 
ftom the history of art that the real men of genius 
tid not rave about anything of the kind. They were 
resolute workers, not idle dreamers. They knew 
that their genius was not a phrenzy, not a super- 
matural thing at all, but simply the colossal propor- 
tions of faculties which, in a lesser degree, the 
meanest of mankind shared with them. They knew 
that whatever it was, it would not enable them to 
weomplish with success the things they undertook, 
unless they devoted their whole energies to the task. 
Would Michael Angelo have built St. Peter's, sculp- 
tured the Moses, and made the walls of the Vatican 
sured with the presence of his gigantic pencil, had 
heawaited inspiration while his works were in pro- 
ges? Would Rubens have dazzled all the gal- 
res of Europe, had he allowed his brush to hesi- 
tite? would Beethoven and Mozart have poured 
vut their souls into such abundant melodies? would 
have written the sixty volumes of his works, 
had they not often, very often, sat down like 
drudges to an unwilling task, and found themselves 
Seedily engrossed with that to which they were so 
were? ‘Use the pen,’ says a thoughtful and subtle 
uthor, ‘there is no magic in it; but it keeps the mind 
m staggering about.’ This is an aphorism which 
told be printed in letters of gold over the studio 
door of every artist. Use the pen or the brush; do 
wot pause, do not trifle, have no misgivings; but 
teep your mind from staggering about by fixing it 
tsolutely on the matter before you, and then all 
you can do you will do: inspiration will not 
table you to do more. Write or paint: act, do not 
te. If what you have written or painted should 

tum out imperfect, you can correct it, and the cor- 
*etion will be more efficient than that correction 
"hich takes place in the shifting thoughts of hesita- 
‘m. You will learn from your failures infinitely 
nore than from the vague wandering reflections of 
‘mind loosened from its moorings, Because the 





failure is absolute it is precise—it stands bodily before 
you— your eyes and judgment cannot be juggled 
with—you know whether a certain verse is harmo- 
nious, whether the rhyme is there or not there; but 
in the other case you not only can juggle with your- 
self, but do so,——the very indeterminateness of your 
thoughts makes you do so. As long as the idea is 
not positively clothed in its artistic form, it is impos- 
sible accurately to say what it will be. The magic 
of the pen lies in the concentration of your thoughts 
upon one object. Let your pen fall, begin to trifle 
with blotting-paper, look at the ceiling, bite your 
nails, and otherwise dally with your purpose, and 
you waste your time, scatter your thoughts, and re- 
press the nervous energy necessary for your task. 
Some men dally and dally, hesitate and trifle until 
the last possible moment, and when the printer's boy 
is knocking at the door, they begin. Necessity goad- 
ing them, they write with singular rapidity, and with 
singular success; they are astonished at themselves. 
What is the secret? Simply this,—they have had 
no time to hesitate. Concentrating their powers 
upon the one object before them, they have done 
what they could do.” 

The bias of these observations is undoubtedly 
to the wholesome side of the argument. — It 
should at the same time be remembered that 
the success of intellectual efforts is not to be in- 
sured even by their constancy. To identify 
work with enjoyment is probably the secret of 
all great achievement; but this power is rather 
to be attained by those sympathies which dignify 
and expand the purposes of Art than by any 
habit of mental straining. The source of 
patience in labour is the love which we cherish 
for its results, 

In the person of Hester Mason Mr. Lewes 
has typified a genus of character peculiar to 
our own age—the ‘woman with a mission.” 
Hester is the protégée of a Sir Chetsom Chetsom ; 
with whom she has contracted a liaison, and 
through whose instrumentality she becomes the 
centre of a literary circle rather questionable as 
to its pretensions. The reader may derive some 
amusement from an introduction to the lady and 
her associates.— 

“The soirée at Hester Mason's, to which they 
went that evening, was very much the same as the 
one formerly described; there were fewer guests, 
and among them more women: a sure sign that she 
was getting on in the world, and that the reputation 
of her parties was beginning to cover any suspicious 
cireumstance in her own position. But the women 
were still of a questionable class: questionable, I 
mean, not as regards propriety, but ton. There were 
no ladies who gave parties, who were recognised as 
belonging to ‘society; and, above all, there were no 
girls there: the virgins were old, ugly, or wise. In 
a word, the women were almost exclusively literary 
women; described by Cecil as poor faded creatures, 
who toiled in the British Museum, over antiquated 
rubbish which they extracted and incorporated with 
worse rubbish of their own—women who wrote about 
the regeneration of their sex—who drivelled in re- 
ligious tales—compiled inaccurate histories—wrote 
moral stories for the young, or unreadable verses for 
the old—translated from French and German (with 
the assistance of a dictionary, a dashing contempt 
for English idiom),—learned women, strong-minded 
women, religious women, historical women, and 
poetical women; there were types of each class, and 
by no means attractive types. One remark Cecil 
made, which every one will confirm. ‘How curious 
it is,’ said he, ‘to notice the intimate connexion be- 
tween genius and hair! You see it very often in 
men, but universally in women, that the distinguish- 
ing mark of literary or artistic pretension is not in 
the costume, but in the mode of arranging the hair. 
Women dress their hair ina variety of ways: each has 
a reference to what is becoming; but when women set 
up for genius or learning, all known fashions are 
despised, and some outrageous singularity alone 
contents them, Just look round this room. There 
is Hester herself: she is young and handsome ; but 
instead of taking advantage of her black curls, she 
trains them up like a modern Frenchman. If you 
only saw her head, you would call it a boy’s, Then, 





again, next to her sits Mrs. James Murch—she reads 
Greek, and writes verses; you see it by the hair 
parted on one side, instead of in the centre, and by 
the single curl plastered on her brow, emulous of a 
butcher boy. There is Miss Stoking—she writes 
history and talks about the ‘ Chronicles’—I see that 
in the row of flat curls on her forehead, and in the 
adjustment of her back hair. Miss Fuller must be 
a philosophical woman, by the way in which all the 
hair is dragged off her forehead. That bony thing 
next to her must be a poetess, by the audacity of 
her crop. In fact, depend upon it, as there is a 
science of phrenology, there is a science of hair.’ 
These women did not, as may be guessed, give 
any additional charm to Hester’s parties, unless, 
indeed, in the shape of some fun. Nevertheless, 
their presence was inexpressibly delightful to her, 
for it was a sanction ; and with all her sneers at the 
‘conventions’ of society, Hester was most anxious 
to preserve them. Cecil, who liked Hester very 
much, and was interested even in her opinions which 
he did not share, was pitiless in his satire upon her 
female friends; which I will not repeat here, lest 
the reader should imagine that J share the general 
dislike to clever women—a conclusion against which 
I protest, and stoutly. True, Iam not so blind an 
admirer of cleverness as to think it atones for the 
absence of womanly grace, gentleness, lovingness, 
and liveliness; but, on the other hand, some of the 
most charming women—and womanly women too— 
I have ever known, have been distinguished in lite- 
rature and art. Will that avowal save me ?—Hester 
forgave Cecil for his opinion, the more so as she 
shared it; and, although she combated his views on 
social matters as warmly as ever, was falling over 
head and ears in love with him. ‘ You will come 
round to my way of thinking one day,’ she Said ; 
‘so elevated a mind as yours cannot long remain a 
slave to traditionary sophisms; the Spirit of the Age 
will claim you.’ ‘Pray,’ said Cecil, smiling, ‘can 
you explain to me what this spirit of the age actually 
is? I hear a great deal about it, and comprehend 
nothing that I hear. Is our age so very different 
from all those that have gone before it?’ ‘ Assur- 
edly: it is the age of progress. ‘ Progress? but that 
is the characteristic of all ages ; society never stands 
still.’ * True, but sometimes it retrogrades, and now 
it advances. My dear Mr. Chamberlayne, you will 
not deny that the peculiarity of our age is not only 
progress, but consciousness of progress.’ ‘ That is 
to say, I suppose, while our forefathers contented 
themselves with advancing, we prate about our ad- 
vance. Now, of that kind of consciousness I am 
as decided an enemy as Carlyle himself; and his 
eloquent denunciations of it as the disease of our 
time find full acceptance from me.’ ‘Ah! my dear 
sir, Carlyle, with all his genius, does not understand 
the historic developement of humanity.’ ‘ Perhaps 
not; nor do I: though I have tried. But it still 
seems to me an evil, not a benefit, that our modern 
reformers are so very conscious—’ ‘Stop! You 
will not deny that every man should have a Pur- 
pose?” Cecil, who knew this was one of the magni- 
ficent aphorisms of the ‘ earnest’ school, paused for 
areply. Seeing him hesitate, Mr. Jukes, a sickly 
red-haired republican, with a feeble falsetto voice, 
stammered forth—‘ Is it p-p-p-possible, Mr. Ch-ch- 
Chamberlayne, you can hesitate to p-p-pronounce 
that e-e-every man should have a p-p-p-purpose ?” 
There was something so marvellously ludicrous in 
the feebleness of the individual, contrasted with the 
apparent vigour of -his doctrine, that Cecil could 
with difficulty restrain his laughter, and hastened to 
say—‘ By no means—by no means. I presume 
every one has a purpose; but, then, the question is 
—what purpose?’ ‘If you admit,’ ‘said Hester, 
that a man must have a Purpose, it is surely unrea- 
sonable to wish him not to be distinctly conscious of 
it: then, only, can he best fulfil it; otherwise he is 
a mere machine in the hands of fortune. I gay, 
therefore, that the consciousness of our age is the 
consciousness of progress; each man of any real 
eminence has a Mission, and he knows it; that Mis- 
sion is to get the broad principles of Humanity in its 
entire Developements fully recognised. ‘That Mis- 
sion,’ she continued, with rising warmth, ‘ is to sweep 
from the face of the earth the worn-out sophisms 
which enslave it; to give Mind its high Prerogatives; 
to cut from the heart of society the cancer of Con- 
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ventionalism which corrupts it; to place Man in 
majestic antagonism to Convention; to erect the 
Banner fof Progress, and give the democratic Mind 
of Europe its unfettered sphere of action.’ * A grand 
scheme,’ replied Cecil, smiling ; ‘ but how is all this 
to be accomplished 2 ‘ By indomitable re-re-reso- 
iution; b-b-b-by f-f-f-ixity of p-p-purpose,’ suggested 
Jukes. *‘ By a recognition of the rights of women,’ 
sterniy remarked the philosophical Mrs. Fuller. 
‘The Greeks,’ began Mrs. James Murch, ‘ whose 








iiterature Here she was interrupted by Miss | 
Stoking, who thought that if readers were not so 
fond of ‘trash,’ and would only look into the ‘Chro- 
nicles,’ something considerable might result. The 
&pic poet—the celebrated author of ‘Mount Horeb, 
and other Poems’—thought the age was not religious 
enough: there was not enough divine aspiration in 
the souls of modern men to bring about any grand | 
revolution. Mr. Blundell (the kind of ‘ Boz,’ as his | 
friends told him) thought that there was a deficiency | 
of wit, and referred to a ‘ government tempered with | 
epigrams’ as his ideal. Hester would admit of no- 
thing but the ‘ broad Principles of Humanity:’ upon 
these she stood. ‘My dear Miss Mason,’ said Mrs. 
Murch, ‘surely the Greeks, whose literature , 
* And women ? interposed Mrs, Fuller. ‘ Are women 
not destined to play a great part in the reformation 
of society * ‘Oh, yes!’ replied Hester; ‘the great- 
est part—I am quite of your opinion. Society must 
be re-organized, and in its new structure women must 
fill their proper place; they must be consulted— 
their rights must be recognised. You have no idea,’ 
she added, turning to Cecil, ‘ what an enormous dif- 
ference there would be if society were reconstructed 
with a view to the equal partition of power between 
man and woman.’ ‘I beg your pardon,’ he said, 
laughing; ‘I have a very formidable idea of it. In | 
fact, I think there is already too great a preponder- | 
ance of female influence.’ A chorus of indignant | 








astonishment followed this from all the ladies except 
from Mrs. Murch, who, pertinaciously sticking to 
her yet unexpressed idea, began—‘ Now, my belief 
is, that the Greeks, whose literature * *Fen 
protest,’ said Cecil, not noticing Mrs. Murch, 
‘against my dictum? But hear me. The gradual 
softening of manners, by constraining men to relin- 
quish their advantage in physical force, has destroyed 
the balance of power, and unbeaten woman has the 
upper hand.’” 

There is undeniable vraisemblance in this 
sketch,—and the sarcasm which pervades it is 
not altogether unmerited. At the same time, it 
would have gratified us to contemplate the nobler 
aspects of the subject;—while laughing with 
Mr. Lewes at the emptiness of literary preten- 
sion, to sympathize also with the honourable and 
offen unappreciated struggles of the earnest 
student,—not only to ridicule the woman who 
assumes a mission, but to revere the woman who 
has one. 

It is a grave defect, indeed, in this story that it 
presents rather the exposure of imposture than 
the developement of worth. In a narrative 
which includes three heroines we might at least 
have looked for one who should adequately em- 
body the beneficent results of ‘* Woman’s Mis- 
sion.” The sympathy by which man is ani- 











mated and sustained, the grace which refines, 
the devotion which exalts and purifies his na- | 
ture,—that sweet influence, in a word, which 
flows into all channels of manly endeavour, | 
infusing the charm of private goodness into all | 
the relations of public action, and making the | 
senate the echo of the truths acquired by the 
hearth,—should at least have had one symbol in 
these pages. The much-enduring and long- | 
trusting Blanche is the nearest approximation 
to such an ideal; but she is a sufferer only from 
the errors of her husband—and does not arrest 
them even for a moment. Something more 
than this mere gentle passivity is required for a 
lofty conception of feminine character. But it 
is due to Mr. Lewes to state that the trials of 
Blanche and the infatuation of Cecil are de- 
picted with much vividness and natural pathos. 





The interest arising from the mad passion of a 


gambler and the quiet anguish of an uncom- 
plaining wife is by no means new; but as here 
treated becomes the most rivetting element in the 
story. Throughout the book, indeed, we recog- 
nize those evidences of ability which permit 
large anticipations from the writer’s future 
efforts—and warrant the space that we have 
devoted to the present one. 





‘* Davis’ Revelations’ Revealed; being a Cri- 
tical Examination of the Character and 
Claims of that Work in its relations to the 
Teachings of Swedenborg. By George Bush 
and B. F. Barrett. New York, Allen. 


Tue Poughkeepsie Seer has amused or -asto- 
nished our readers, according to their different 
prepossessions or temperaments. Few of theia, 
we imagine, have taken Mr. Davis for a divinely 
inspired teacher ;—some of them, no doubt, 
have looked upon his outpourings as legitimate 
mesmerism. In America the thing has had a 
greatrun. A certain likeness of the so-called 
Revelations to those of Swedenborg, and the 
admission of the latter by Mr. Davis himself to 
the honours of seerdom, have aroused the sect; 
—who are, it appears, by no means ambitious 
of the partnership. We do not wonder at it: 
for, though we believe neither of the seers to 
have had commerce with any other world than 
our own, there is yet much difference between 
the long-considered and self-consistent mysti- 
cism of the Swede and the rhapsodical imitation 
of the young American. In fact, as Horace 
said—if the laws of meum and tuum will allow 
of our altering his « into an i— 
Intererit multum, Davisne loquatur an heros. 

We have rather a liking for Swedenborg. 
He is the standing proof that the absurdities of 
seers are not of necessity the attribute of their 
calling, but arise rather from their ignorance. 
A man of deep thought and information rides 
the hobby of Lieut. Brothers and Joanna 
Southcot, and often makes it show the paces of 
a blood horse. Among the doctrines of the 
northern prophet there is one which will stand 
his believers in good stead :—he cautions them 
that spirits are not always truthful. Hear him, 
as cited by our authors.— 

“That spirits relate things exceedingly fictitious 
and lie.—When spirits begin to speak with man, he 
must beware lest he believe them in anything; for 
they say almost anything; things are fabricated by 
them, and they lie: for if they were permitted to 
relate what heaven is, and how things are in the 
heavens, they would tell so many lies, and indeed 
with solemn affirmation, that man would be asto- 
nished; wherefore, when spirits were speaking, I was 
not permitted to have faith in the things which they 
related. For they are extremely fond of fabricating; 
and whenever any subject of discourse is proposed, 
they think that they know it, and give their opinions 
upon it one after another, one in one way and an- 
other in another, altogether as if they knew; and if 
man then listens and believes, they press on, and 


| deceive and seduce in divers ways: for example, if 


they were permitted to tell about things to come, 
about things unknown in the universal heaven, about 
all things whatsoever that man desires, yet [they 
would tell] all the things falsely, while from them- 
selves: wherefore let men beware lest they believe 
them. On this account the state of speaking with 
spirits on this earth is most perilous, uxless one is in 


| true faith.” 


And again ;— 

“ As soon as spirits begin to speak with man, they 
come out of their spiritual state into the natural 
state of man, and in this case they know that they 
are with man, and conjoin themselves with the 
thoughts of his affection, and from those thoughts 
speak with him: they cannot enter into anything 
else, for similar affection. and consequent thought 
conjoins all, and dissimilar separates. It is owing to 
this circumstance, that the speaking spirit is in the 
same principles with the man to whom he speaks whe- 
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ther they be true or false, and likewise that he exci 
them, and by his affection conjoined to the mary 
affection strongly confirms them: hence it is evig, ; 
that none other than similar spirits speak with sa 
or manifestly operate upon him, for manifest open’ 
tion coincides with speech. Hence it is that no oth 
than enthusiastic spirits speak with enthusiasts. a 
that no other than Quaker spirits Operate 7 : 
Quakers, and Moravian spirits upon Moravians, the 
case would be similar with Arians, with Socinians 
and with other heretics.” ” 
This last paragraph is very true, certainly ;— 
but whether it shows knowledge of human oy 
of spiritual nature, we leave to the learned tg 
determine. 

The gist of the work before us is easily ex. 
plained. The Swedenborgians, admitting the 
mesmeric facts—and fully persuaded that Davis 
is as honest as the seven devils worse than him. 
<\f who run riot in the chamber of his ming 
jcs-eae is swept and garnished by mesmerisy 
will allow him to be—come forward to proye 
out of Swedenborg, that the American’s spirits 
are not the right spirits, but altogether and 
fundamentally the wrong ones. This they 
establish to Swedenborgian satisfaction, by 
pointing out that he is at utter variance with 
the master. It was not difficult so to do. Swe. 
denborg was a firm Christian—as are his fal- 
lowers;,{"* ~is gives Christ an equal place with 
Fourriert..,,.. was a work of supererogation, 
then, to tel] the, followers of the Swede that 
Davis deal}),.°-,..« spirits—or rather bad 
spirits wity him. The fact is, the opportunity 
was tempting to make a little explanation of 
the doctrines of the Swedenborgians catch the 
eye of those who are excited by the current 
revelation—to say nothing of the propriety of 
undeceiving those who might otherwise take 
their notion, of the Swede from Poughkeepsie 
imitation. 

Messrs. Bush and Barrett say nothing of the 
admission on *’:e part of the scribe that he has 
altered the revelation, to make grammar, &c. 
of its words. “™o us, who are at a distance, 
this is very ma ial. If the omission mean 
that the two gentlemen, being on the spot, have 
good reason to kno: * 2t the Scribe’s alterations 
are immaterial, tht ‘ would have done well to 
give Europe some‘ :ccount of their reasons, 
They do, ned inform us that Professor 
Lewis, “the most unsparing denouncer of the 
whole affair as a ‘shameless imposture,’” con- 
cedes that it all came from Davis's lips— 
contending that it was committed by him to 
memory. 

The Swedenborgian hypothesis is, that me« 
merism is one of the indicat} »f the approacn 
of the new Jerusalem :—th sen begin to see 
visions accordingly. This is a. matter quite 
beyond our handling. ' 





Narrative of the French Revolution of 184. 
By Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Chapman & Hall. 

The Three Days of February, 184% By Percy 
B. St. John. An Eye-witness ©~ ‘he whole 
Revolution. Bentley. : 

Iy revolutionary times like these, eveucs rapidly 

assume an historical character. So far as the 

science of politics is concerned the continent of 

Europe is already a century older than it wa 

in February last. The work of an ordinary cycle 

has been compressed and accomplished with- 
in these comparatively few days. Even thos 
who have locke on the great enactment pat 
and passing on the stage of civilization from’ 
distance—counting the time which has elapsed 
by thoughts and heart-throbs—seem to hare 
lived almost through a lifetime. In the exciting 
throng of events, “a month ago’’ is distance 
sufficient to have thrown the event by which 
that space of time has been distinguished ml 
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N° 10687] a 
—<—<—— ; mee 
ef ; uping on the mind which 
o bed Bes eThe downfall of the Orleans 
Fs ne in France, looking through all the 
id of circumstances which have followed, 
= as much a piece of history as the death 
Coat or the destruction of Carthage.—Nor 
: this altogether an illusion of the senses. The 
» ditions “are as much changed mentally as 
th -are materially. The rapid locomotion of 
on is not more wonderful than that of a rail- 
septoein: and a man who can travel in about 
thirty hours from Denmark into Hungary with- 
out pause or interruption 13 prepared to re- 
gard an event of thirty days’ date as an old 
chronicle. 

Such, at least, would appear to be the opinions 
of Mr. Kelly and Mr. St. John. In something 
like a fortnight from the abdication of the “ last 
King of the French” the latter’s book of - 
four hundred pages 1s compiled, completeu a.. 
sent into the world as the summary of an event 
which has changed the face of Europe. Asa 
mere piece of manual labour, this is no con- 
temptible work. Of course, under such circum- 
stances, anything like careful literary revision 
could not be expected : and many slovenly ex- 
pressions, together with an occasional piece 
of something yet more objectionable, may be 
charitably referred to that cause 1e work 
has value as a contribution to the sai history 
of a great transaction. Mr. S+ Joh» had been 
in Paris for some timc wa. au. :mately ac- 
uainted with the Republican part,—saw the 

evolution from beginning to end. so far as a 
single individual could see an action which was 
being performed at a great many points at once 
—and was actually engaged in some of its most 
exciting and important scenes. ‘These advan- 
tages he has turned to profitable account. 
Though a very decided partizan, he does not 
seem to have greatly miscoloured. The tone 
of his work is grave, manly and!fervent. He 
js in earnest; and the vigour with which he 
describes creates an interest“! his page that 
makes the reader frank'* overlook little 
blemishes of composition. *" 


Mr. Kelly had not the udvantage of being 
an eye-witness of the sce .es which he under- 
takes to paint. He writes his history in Lon- 
don, This plan has, like the other, its own 
particular advantages. The writer is out of the 
immediate turmoil of events. He is able to 
examine and sift with more coolness a larger 
mass of facts, to see their relative importance 
with greater clearness, to arrange them in their 
natural order, e” 7? v present the general narra- 
tive, if with ac. vidness than the actual ob- 
server, in a more historic form. We are far 
from asserting th:t Mr. Kelly has done all this, 


—or even all that he might have done under the’) 


circumstances. Of course, the work is com- 
piled, as all histories must be ; but, though on 
the whole the “cutting” betrays a skilful hand, 
we should have liked it better for a less absolute 
and arbitr.""’“use of the scissors. Mr. Kelly 
has. <0 ing of a commission to write the 
history this Revolution,—for he is said to 
have been one of those who helped to raise the 
Throne of the Barricades. In 1830, if we are 
hot misinformed, he mounted a musket and 
shouted the ‘Marseillaise:'—in 1848 he is a 
sturdy republican, and disposed to rate the once 
lieutenant-General of France in terms that 
lave no measure to their fierceness. Of the 
vaue of the opinions pronounced on the fallen 
monarch the reader will judge for himself, and 
approve or condemn according to his own poli- 
tical bias. But it is not as a piece of historical 
philosophy that this narrative has claims to 
itntion. Its interest, for the time, consists 
mits being as yet the best arranged résumé of 
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the origin, progress and results of this important 
Revolution—so pregnant with the future of the 
world. 

Both our historians profess to describe the 
causes of the recent Revolution; which they 
find in the selfishness of the King, the pride of 
the minister, the prohibition of the Reform 
Banquet,—and so forth. This view is such as a 
a or a newspaper correspondent might 
take—but one which historical philosophy will 
have to amend. Such a way of accounting for 
the vast results that we have seen is felt at once 
to be wholly unsatisfactory—and only leaves the 
matter involved in darker mystery than before. 
The rationale of the rapid success of the popular 
movement which, taking the armed initiative 
in France, has spread over Europe from the 
states of the Danube to the shores of the 
Northern Ocean—throwing down decrepit in- 
stitutions, everywhere enfranchising mind, and 
preparing for a more serious application of 
science to the solution of social difficulties—is 
necessarily but faintly apprehended as yet. To 
the red-tapist it is still matter of profound 
astonishment that in France, Austria, Prussia, 
Bavaria, and elsewhere, gigantic masses of long 
organized power have suddenly collapsed—and 
are vanishing from the popular presence like 
dissolving views, The secondary order of causes 
assigned are palpably inadequate to such issues. 
This series of revolutions composes a great cos- 
mical phenomenon. No particular man—age 
—country—can be said to have produced them. 
They are the result of the operation of natural, 
and probably appreciable, laws. There is a 
system, a philosophical sequence, a mode of de- 
velopement in the order of events which con- 
stitute history, just as in every other natural 
science. History—when rightly understood 
and written—is but the process, the evolvement 
of a great social science; and should perhaps 
be subject to laws as certain as those which 
regulate the motions of the planets, the geo- 
logical formation of worlds, or the growth of an 
individual being. The law of progression— 
of a perpetual developement—is the central 
principle of the philosophy of history; and to 
its action, direct or indirect, are to be referred 
all political phenomena. This principle—which, 
being everadvancing, is in fact the expression of 
the degree of power and cultivation to which the 
aggregate intellect of a country or an epoch has 
attained—is commonly spoken of by that some- 
what loose term ‘the spirit of the age.”” Where 
this element of unceasing growth—tendency 
towards new developements—is ignored, there 
must be imperfect governmental science. Being 
a real, substantive thing, it is too strong to be 
held in check by mere fictions or conventional 
organizations—for it invades secretly and ren- 
ders impotent the very organizations created to 
oppose it. Whenever the latter come into de- 
termined issue with the ripeness of thought, they 
| perish as surely as the accumulation of waters 
| will break down any weight of physical barrier. 
The progress of the world is carried on through 
the agency of ideas,—and with ideas mere 
structural power is incompetent to deal. Ideas 
can be put down only by ideas—which is equi- 
valent to saying that in the end the true shall 
triumph: and this we hold to be one of the 
great spiritual facts of which the poets and 
prophets of the human race — ever the 
teachers of the grand doctrine of progress— 
have always had a perception more or less dis- 
tinct. 

Of a topic so recent and absorbing as the 
French Revolution of 1848, it is not necessary 
that we should attempt a consecutive view. We 
will illustrate for our readers the works before 
us by merely stringing together a few miscel- 
laneous passages of interest. We quote from 
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| 
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Mr. Kelly an account of some incidents which 
occurred before the terrible attack on the Palais 
Royal.— 

“Some partial conflicts had previously taken place 
in various parts of the town, and several striking 
incidents had occurred. An officer, thinking to be 
safer in another station, or wishing to assist it, had 
moved with his detachment of soldiers a few steps 
from the post he occupied; when a mass of people, 
whom he had not seen crowding down a side street, 
interposed between him and the station he had left. 
As he looked ahead, slackening pace, other troops of 
people passed shouting in the distance before him. 
He called a halt, and seemed doubtful and hesitating, 
looking back at his intercepted post as if he would 
be glad to return to it. The people set up a shout, 
and the soldiers looked downhearted, and by no 
means inclined to act. A gamin, having watched 
the scene, and perceiving instinctively the moment 
favourable for an audacious step, marched up alone, 
pistol in hand, to the officer. Presenting it, ‘ Deliver 
yourself prisoner,’ said he. ‘ Will you take us through 


the people to our post, then?’ said the officer. ‘To 
be sure,’ said the gamin; ‘never fear. And the 


officer, giving up his sword, to the great delight of 
the audacious lad, signed to the troop to reverse their 
arms. Then taking the arm of the youth of the 
people they marched through the crowd, the gamin 
strutting gloriously with the sword till he had seen 
them all into the post; then mounting guard, he 
kept possession till a detachment of National Guards 
passed, and invested the place. In another part, a 
score of unarmed people, dashing recklessly upon an 
almost impregnable military post, before the officer 
had time to say, ‘Present—fire,’ surrounded him, 
drew his sword from his hand, pushed in among the 
soldiers, putting them into confusion, snatched or 
wheedled their muskets from them, and then led 
them prisoners through the streets to the Mayoralty. 
A band of insurgents in search of arms visited the 
residence of the Duke d’Elchingen (Prince de la 
Moskowa). The Duke was absent, and the Duchess 
was alone. ‘We come for arms, cried the group, 
‘Take them,’ said her grace, pointing to some swords 
and fire-arms. ‘And that one?’ said a citizen, 
pointing to a sword left suspended on the wall. 
‘That sword,’ she replied, ‘belonged to my father-in- 
law. °Tis the sword of Marshal Ney. Do not, 
pray, deprive me of that. The people always re- 
spected it.” The men were moved, and taking down 
the weapon, they all kissed it with emotion, and 
placing it in the hands of Madame d’Elchingen they 
bowed and withdrew. One of the most affecting 
incidents of the day of the 24th was the following: 
In the quarter of the Panthéon the people demanded 
arms with loud cries. A lieutenant of the 12th 
Legion penetrated, at the head of some National 
Guards followed by an immense crowd, inte the 
barracks situated in the Rue du Foin, and occupied 
by the 7th Regiment of the Line; the Colonel of 
the regiment advanced to persuade the people to 
withdraw; they attempted to disarm him; and the 
old soldier, who had gained his position by his sword, 
shed tears of mortification at seeing himself under 
the necessity either of submitting to an insult or of 
giving orders to fire on the people. The Lieutenant 
of the National Guard, touched with his grief, cried, 
* No, you shall not be disarmed if I can prevent it; 
but, Colonel, give us some muskets and ammunition, 
they are massacring our brethren, and we desire to 
help them.’ He hesitated a moment, and then 
ordered that twelve muskets and some packets of 
cartridges should be given to the crowd. No sooner 
had he given the order than the old soldier, owing 
to the great emotion he had suddenly felt, fell to 
the ground as stricken by apoplexy. He was imme- 
diately raised, and after being twice bled, recovered, 
A young girl was present at the last massacre of the 
Municipal Guard of the post of the Place de la 
Concorde, which fired on the 5th Legion. There 
remained only one of these unfortunate men. ‘ Malle.’ 
cried M. de V ; commandant of the firemen, 
‘you may save this man!’ ‘What must I do? I am 
ready.’ ‘Throw yourself into his arms and claim him 
as your father!’ The young girl threw herself at the 
same moment into the arms of the Municipal Guard, 
and weeping, cried, ‘Gentlemen, in the name of God, 
| Spare my father, or kill me with him!’ At the same 
| moment the muskets of the assailants were lowered, 
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and the Municipal Guard, protected by his liberatress, 
was saved.” 

Mr. Percy St. John was a witness of—and we 
believe an actor in—the great event of the Revo- 
lution—the attack on the Palais Royal and the 

ost of the Chateau d’Eau; and he describes 
it with vividness and power. Here, as all our 
readers know, the fire was most tremen- 
dous. The Municipal Guards, having sinned 
against the people beyond their hope of forgive- 
ness, would not yield. At length, the royal 
carriages, some mattrasses, and other articles 
were piled up against the devoted post, and set 
on fire. Mr. St. John shall tell the rest.— 

“Up rose a hot flame, and a loud cry from the 
people for the soldiers to surrender, for that resist- 
ance was now madness. The garrison replied by a 
still more murderous discharge, which added to the 
exasperation of the multitude, who, from behind the 
blazing carriages, from barricade and window, from 
the Palais Royal, now captured, poured volley for 
volley. Here might be seen a boy of twelve, with 
a musket too heavy for him to carry, kneeling down 
and firing from a cart; here Peer, peasant, Deputy, 
National Guard, journeyman and master, English 
French, Poles, hustled together, all with one object 
—that of ensuring a popular victory. Among the 
most daring of the combatants was a young man, 
respectably dressed, who, with a musket, advanced 
continually to the middle of the Place, and endea- 
voured to lead a charge against the post at the point 
of the bayonet. Presently, during one of these 
attempts, he fell, shot through the breast. I and 
others assisted, in removing him senseless, into the 
baker’s shop, where he was lain down by the side of 
his other companions in misfortune. On washing 
his wound, it was found that he had been shot 
through and through the right breast. He soon 
came to himself, and the first words he uttered were 
in English. ‘ Mr. St. John, I believe?’ he said, with 
a clearness and distinctness which to me seemed a 
good sign. ‘ Yes,’I replied, perhaps more astonished 
than I ever was before during my whole life; ‘ but 
how do you know me?’ ‘I ama printer; I worked 
for M , in London, where you often called to 
correct proofs of your writings.” I now had some 
slight recollection of his face, and asked him how he 
came to be concerned in the revolution. He told 
me that he had turned out with others during the 
night, and had fought hitherto without hurt, and 
hoped that he was not very badly wounded. I 
begged him to be of good cheer, and then went out 
again amongst the combatants. The scene was 
tremendous. The carriages had made a vast burn- 
ing barricade, from behind which hundreds of men 
poured their volleys on the post, which, though the 
soldiers must now have been half choked with smoke, 
replied with even more fury than ever. The Place 
was obscured by dense clouds of vapour. Where I 
stood, within four feet of the post, the heat was 
awful. I could scarcely stand. The air was hot 
like the blast of a furnace, while a smell of gun- 
powder filled the nostrils. From the carriages rose 
up numerous columns of flame, ardent and red, like 
the blood which ran upon the pavement beneath; 
while several heaps of straw and wood were burning 
against the post itself, which had caught fire in two 
places. In the dim light which prevailed, the day 
being closed, the smoke of fire and gunpowder, the 
ten thousand heads of the people might be seen 
crowding the Place, in blouses, uniforms, coats, 
armed and unarmed, while swords, bayonets and 
guns flashed in the lurid glare; the ears were deafened 
by the tremendous discharges from both sides; from 
the Valois barricade, from the Rohen barricade, 
from the Rue de Chartres, from where I stood, from 
the windows, from the Place, from the Palais Royal, 
from the Corps de Garde, where still the already 
burning soldiers kept up a discharge—all were firing! 
Still the parleyers tried to make the fighting cease : 
—all in vain! In vain M. de Girardin came down 
with the proclamation of the King’s Abdication; in 
vain General Lamoriciére advanced, sword in hand, 
and commanded the soldiers to desist; they fired on 
him and wounded him in the hand. In vain the son 
of Admiral Baudin rushed among the combatants, 
crying ‘ Louis Philippe has abdicated !"—mistaken 
for the Duc de Nemours, he was only saved by 





three National Guards from instant death. The 
soldiers and municipals held out. . Their obstinacy 
was now increased by the fear of revenge. Not one 
expected to leave the post alive if they surrendered 
—a fatal error, for almost to the last, the people 
said they were of course acting from a mistaken 
sense of duty, and should be forgiven. A short 
silence took plac. The post was said to be empty, 
or the soldiers were burnt. During this pause, the 
people crowded densely on the Place. A column of 
National Guards, headed by Captain Jouanne, and 
followed by Leperé, of the ‘ Réforme,’ afterwards 
killed, scaled a barricade, and with Etienne Arago, 
rushed to capture the post and save the wretched 
beings within, with the nineteen prisoners of the 
people in the violon, where cries of despair were clearly 
heard. The fire had completely wrapped the 
corps-de-garde, the cistern of the fountain had given 
way and flooded the Place with water, and the awful 
confusion increased every minute. The capture of 
the Tuileries, of the Hotel de Ville, was reported, 
and everybody believed the revolution was accom- 
plished, when a furious discharge from every part of 
the post again renewed the bloody struggle. From 
this moment the scene was dreadful. The garrison 
finding the corps-de-garde too hot to hold them, tried 
to rush out at the gate, but were shot as they appeared. 
The blood of the people was up, the last discharge 
changed their sentiments, and not one was allowed 
to escape. Every instant the flames increased in 
violence; floors, roofs, furniture, everything was on 
fire, and at length an awful stillness prevailed. The 
firing ceased, for the garrison had perished; victims 
of their own obstinacy. The rigid disciplinarian who 
commanded them was killed with a bayonet while 
attempting to escape. A moment of profound 
silence followed. Each man held his breath, and 
asked his neighbour if it could be true, that more 
than a hundred of their fellow-creatures had perished 
in the flames, victims of a mistaken sense of duty. 
A feeling of horror pervaded the crowd, and then 
the cry arose, ‘ To the Tuileries!’ Away rushed thou- 
sands of combatants. I accompanied them. On 
arriving at the Place du Carrousel, the first thing I 
saw was the people tearing the royal flag to atoms. 
The monarchy had ceased to exist, and from the 
crowd arose in the air, one stupendous shout :— 
* Vive la République !” 

We refer to Mr. Kelly for a characteristic 
anecdote in connexion with this scene.— 

“When the Revolutionists had forced their way 
into the Palais Royal and had reached the apart- 
ments of General Athalin, one of Louis Philippe’s 
aides-de-camp, they encountered the General’s lady, 
a woman of dignified deportment and stature, whom 
the General had espoused for her rare beauty, being 
but the daughter of a poor fisherman of Granville. 
* My friends,’ she exclaimed, ‘I trust you have not 
come here to offer any injury to myself or my hus- 
band. I am not one of your fine ladies, but a 
daughter of the people. I throw myself, then, con- 
fidently on your protection, But I will not leave my 
husband; he is confined to his bed by illness.’ The 
band were struck with the boldness of the appeal. 
They repaired to the General’s chamber, placed him 
in an arm-chair, and, headed by this daughter of the 
people, they conveyed him to a friend’s house in the 
neighbourhood. On reaching his destination, the 
General recollected leaving a sum of 130,000 francs 
(5,2007.) in notes and gold in his desk. He handed 
the key of the desk to a working-man in a blouse, 
whom he did not know. An hour after the man 
returned with every sous of the money.” 


After the capture of the Palais Royal, Mr. 
St. John moved towards the Tuileries; which 
palace Ife entered with the mob,—and very 
graphically describes. With the scenes at the 
Chamber of Deputies, the rejection of the Re- 
gency, and the formation of a Provisional Go- 
vernment the reader is familiar; but he may 
not know that in another part of the city another 
Provisional Government was proposed — not 
greatly differing, however, from that formed at 
the Chamber of Deputies. The following pas- 
sage lets us behind the curtain. Mr. St. John 
writes :— 

“T retraced my steps, passed through the covered 





way leading to the Rue de Valois, an = 
between burning piles, entered the Rue eracedig 
After pausing to admire a splendid barricade um 
corner of the Rue de Boulor, I entered the p 
Vero-Dodat, and thence gained the Rue JeanJon™ 
Rousseau, one mass of barricades, erected under 
guidance of the editors of the Réforme. Qn the dae 
of this office I paused to read. There was Written ~~ 

* ProvistonaL GOVERNMENT,’ bg 
But the list was not the same as that publi 
Chamber of Deputies. It was menu tthe 
Flocon, Louis Blanc, Recurt, Lamartine lee 
Rollin, Albert, and Marrast. While I was read : 
a friend tapped me on the shoulder. I turned roan 
It was a joyous Republican, who dragged me up the 
dark stairs of the house, and into the office of the 
Réforme. At a table sat six persons writing. Ther 
were surrounded by armed men, who cried aloud for 
copies of the list. The six men were writing, as fast 
as they could, the list, and handing it to sation 
friends, who took copies, and hurried away 
claim the names on the barricades. T askaj 
for a copy. ‘One for the Place Vendéme" 
cried one.—‘ One for the Hétel de Ville!" cried ay 
other.—‘ Leave out that Marrast!° said a third a 
short thick-set man, with a musket in his hand, ‘] 
know him. Il a perdu la Tribune.’ The men co 
tinued copying in the most imperturbable manne 
‘A Deputation from the Section of ——,’ said the 
doorkeeper, and one of the six men rose to greet it 
—‘ Have you no printed copies ?’ exclaimed many, 
—‘ They ate all exhausted,’ said another; ‘ they were 
printed in the night. We did not expect sucha 
demand.’—‘ Will the Réforme appear to-morrow? 
‘I know not. I believe the writers will be too much 
engaged.’—I believe them; for from the lead of a 
journal with scarce enough abonnés to keep it alive, 
they have, by a bold stroke, attained to the lead of 
anation. Ferdinand Flocon is one of the Proyi- 
sional Government. I demanded a copy of the pro- 
clamation. It was given me; and then I left that 
small dark room, filled with bustle and excitement, 
where, surrounded by the victorious combatants of 
the day, six unknown men were sending forth to the 
millions of France the names of their rulers for the 
nonce.” 


It is but a trite thing to say that there is no 
one of the great actions of life which has not its 
comic aspect :—and there is at once the comic 
element and something far more profound inthe 
unconscious status in quo which Mr. St. John 
found on presenting himself at his lodgings after 
the world without had been revolutionized— 
a fragment of the suddenly submerged past 
left as yet floating on the deluge.— 

“ Meanwhile, throughout Paris the news spread 
like lightning that the Republic was proclaimed, In 
all quarters save one nothing but rejoicing was felt 
I returned to my residence situated in the very centre 
of the Ist arrondissement and among the Orleanists. 
As it had been all day, I found the porte cochére shut, 
and within, in the court-yard, assembled, all the male 
and female inhabitants of a house which contained 
some thirty families, as is the case everywhere in 
Paris. ‘Eh bien? they cried; for scarce one hal 
stirred out all day, while they stared at my tom 
clothes, face covered with blood and gunpowder, 
and other signs of the hot quarters I had been 
in. ‘Vive la République!" cried I with a laugh. 
—‘ Comment!’ cried they in chorus.—‘ Yes, 
Philippe has fled, and here is the government of 
France.’ They begged me to read it out. I read, 
and I here repeat the list as I had it from the 
‘Réforme. ‘Albert, an operative.’ ‘Mon dieu! tt 
is awful!’ cried a Countess—‘ Arago.’ ‘ An astt0- 
nomer,’ said another.—‘ Dupont de |’Eure.’ ‘At 
old fool.‘ Lamartine.’ ‘A poet, a panegyrist 0 
Robespierre !'—‘ Louis Blanc.’ ‘A communist.— 
‘Ferdinand Flocon.’ *A Jacobin.’—‘ Marie.’ ‘A 
deputy.'—‘ Marrast.’ ‘The National.’ —‘ Ledr- 
Rollin.’ ‘ Un écervelé.'—* But who is to be king: 
asked the husband of the Countess—*‘ No one!" | 
replied almost indignantly, ‘the Republic is pre 
claimed.’ — ‘La République!’ said a lugabriow 
chorus of counts, marquises, servants, couturiére 
and English. ‘Oh, Madame !’ said one addressing 
the landlady, ‘ we shall all be assassinated.’ ‘M« 
dame !° cried another, ‘nous sommes en pleine répub 
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. j our silver spoons. Nous serons 
_— = Bn the terrified group scattered to 
pe veal money, jewels, valuables, and, in many 
«tances, themselves. My landlady, despite all I 
md say, believed the assertion of the old count 
he spoke of hiding her spoons, and actually sent 
into every apartment to get back the plate with 
vhich she furnished her lodgers. Such was the 
y eral state of feeling I am assured in all the 
jyhionable and rich quarters of Paris. The English 
were terrified beyond measure. 
many instances from personal knowledge; but the 
msh for passports will prove the assertion to be 
ct.” 


We can recommend both these little books to 
thereader’s attention. In its different way each 
gill be found to illustrate the other; and for 
the passing time each is useful and entertaining 


reading. 


dn Englishwoman in America. By Sarah 
Mytton Maury, Authoress of ‘The States- 
men of America in 1846.’ Richardson. 


Tuts ingenious lady appears resolved to make 
her voyage to America “‘ pay’’—as they say on 
‘Change. Not only does she openly profess her 
determination of establishing her eight sons 
and three daughters in the Land of Promise,— 
therefore, not unnaturally, continue her out- 

ings of “wonder, love, and praise” upon 
every transatlantic man, woman, and child (the 
daveholders being first in her good graces), 
that the name of Maury may be as a “ pot of 
frankincense’ in the nostrils of Brother Jona- 
than,—but she is resolved to lay “the old 
country” under tribute, too. Weare to expect, 
it would seem, an Englishwoman’s Library on 
America from Mrs. ears —diete the pre- 





sent volume hardly clears New York, and its 
last ey romise us the Lady’s experiences 
of 

be 


the other glories of ‘“‘The States,” to 
vouchsafed on some future day. If we 
were not somewhat satiated with tinsel and 
tawdry on paper, we should await the opening 
of the exhibition as a thing promising unprece- 
dented diversion. As matters stand, however, 
we feel sorry to see the proclivity towards 
tight rope and slack wire so very strong ina 
matron still resident ‘‘ within our borders.’’ May 

America profit thereby !—since it must be for 
America rather than for England that the fol- 
lowing comparative portraiture of royal person- 
ages is afforded by one whose opportunity of 
comparing must have been great.— 

“I have seen three anointed Kings and three 
inaugurated Presidents. I admire the Presidents 
the most. I have seen three Queens, and three 
ladies who have shared in the honours of the 


Presidency; and truly among the Queens not one | 


could compare with the regal grace of Mrs. Madison, 
the feminine distinguished personnel of Mrs. Polk, 
and the intelligent and lady-like demeanour of Mrs. 
Adams; the first of these ladies has been, nay, she 
till is, at the age of eighty-six, eminently beautiful, 
vith acomplexion as fresh and fair, and a skin as 
mooth as that of an English girl. Mrs. Polk, were 
itnot for the same defect in the teeth (though ina 
leas degree) which characterizes the mouth of Queen 
Victoria, would be a very handsome woman. Her 
air is very black, and her dark eye and complexion 

gre her a touch of the Spanish Dama. These 
American Ladies are highly cultivated, and perfectly 
«eomplished and practised in the most delicate and 
ined usages of distinguished society. It is not 
posible to observe the affectionate and deferential 
manner of Mrs. Polk towards the august Lady who 
Snow the ‘Mother of the Republic,’ without feeling 
for each the warmest admiration. Indeed the name 
wd presence of Mrs. Madison are revered through- 
wut the Union, and universal respect is paid to her. 
vas in the House of Representatives, when attended 

y her niece she came in to hear the maiden speech 
of Mr. Hilliard of Alabama. By an Act of Congress 
n is entitled to a seat on the floor of the 

House, and she was immediately presented with a 


I can say this in | 





chair directly below the Speaker. Many Members 
approached and with visible emotion paid their 
respects to the widow of their departed President. 
The recollections of Mrs. Madison are remarkably 
fresh, her spirits are cheerful and her affections are 
young and full of cordiality. Dressed in a black 
velvet gown, and a turban of the whitest muslin, Mrs. 
Madison reminded me of the English Siddons, of 
whom in childhood I have had a glimpse. I was 
told that her perception of persons and names during 
her reign in the White House was extraordinary, as 
well as the singular and happy facility with which 
she adapted her conversation to her hearers. From 
her friend, Mrs. Decatur, I have learned many 
instances of her sweetness of character, her total 
forgetfulness of self, and of the strong good sense 
which has ever regulated her conduct through life. 
To her may truly be applied the words of Milton:— 
So absolute she seems, 

And in herself complete, so well to. know 

Her own, that what she wills to do or say, 

Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best. 
The Indian Chiefs who came to Washington to 
make treaties, &c. were great admirers of Mrs. 
Madison. During the Presidency of Mr. Madison, 
Washington was in its infancy, and the conveniences 
of life were difficult of access. The store-room and 
the medicine chest of the White House were ever at 
the service of the indigent or suffering neighbours of 
this most excellent Lady. Mrs. Polk is very well 
read and has much talent for conversation; she is 
highly popular, her reception of all parties is that of 
a kind hostess and accomplished gentlewoman. She 
has excellent taste in dress, and both in the morning 
and the evening preserves the subdued though elegant 
costume which characterizes the Lady. She is ready 
at reply, and preserves her position admirably. At 
a Levee a gentleman remarked, ‘Madam, you have 
a very genteel assemblage to-night.’ ‘Sir,’ replied 
Mrs. Polk with perfect good humour but very 
significantly, ‘I never have seen it otherwise.’ One 
morning I found her reading. ‘I have many books 
presented to me by the writers,’ said she, ‘and I try 
to read them all; at present that is not possible, but 
this evening the author of this book dines with the 
President, and I could not be so unkind as to appear 
wholly ignorant and unmindful of his gift.’ I wore 
a brooch in which was contained the hair of my 
husband and children very tastefully displayed. 
Mrs. Polk carried it to the window, read the names 
of the ‘eleven,’ compared their hair, and asked 
many questions about them. Saving Her Gracious 
Majesty, (!) I could have put my arms round her 
neck and kissed her. The fireside of. the venerable 
Ex-President Adams is rendered peculiarly attractive 
by the courteous manners and intelligence of his 
Lady. She has seen much of life and of society, 
and she has added to her own acquirements many 
of the elegant tastes of her distinguished partner. 
Mrs, Adams was a celebrated beauty. She was an 
invalid when I saw her, but retained her cheerful- 
ness; she spoke of England, which she well knew, 
with lively affection, and entered into my intended 
plans. and projected journey with all the friendly 
interest and zeal for my gratification that I could 
have received from a friend of many years. Mrs. 
Adams was the daughter of Colonel Johnson, Consul- 
General of the United States in London. I am not 
quite certain of the fact, but I hope that I am right 
in claiming her for an Englishwoman; at all events I 
hope she will forgive me for saying so much.” 

By way of introduction to this book, we are 
favoured with reprints of “The Declaration 
of Independence”’ and of Washington’s “ Fare- 
well Address.” . The Appendix contains newer 
matter, and exhibits Mrs. Maury in a more 
attractive light, than any other portion of the 
record. Having on the out-passage witnessed 
the ravages of the small-pox in an emjgrant 
vessel, and the frightful degree to which these 
were exasperated owing to the want of befitting 
medical attendance,—the Englishwoman, with 
an activity honourable to her head and heart, 
began on touching terra firma to agitate for 
some remedial enactment :—and the result is 
the history of “ The Emigrant Surgeons Bill,”’ 
which fills the last two hundred pages of her 
volume. 
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Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second. 

By John Lord Hervey. 

[Second Notice.] 

Joun Lord Hervey, the author of the Memoirs 
of the first ten years of the reign of King 
George II., from which we extracted so largely 
in our last week’s paper, was the eldest son, by 
a second marriage, of John, the first Earl of 
Bristol, of the Hervey family. He was born 
in 1696,—educated at Westminster School and 
at Cambridge,—and became Lord Hervey on the 
death, at an early age, of Carr Lord Hervey, 
an elder son by a former marriage. This Carr 
Lord Hervey is commended by Pope,—and was 
reckoned, as Walpole tells us, to have had parts 
superior to those of his more celebrated brother. 
But Pope’s praise was only an artful trick to 
blacken the character of the younger brother; 
and Horace Walpole, there is reason to believe, 
was not the son of his reputed father, Sir 
Robert, but actually the son of Carr Lord Her- 
vey. This belief is strongly supported by the 
Introductory Anecdotes of Lady Louisa Stuart 
(the granddaughter of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu),—further corroborated by Sir Robert 
Walpole ’s almost incredible laxity in both the 
principle and practice of conjugal fidelity,—and 
countenanced by the strong resemblance which 
Horace bore not to Sir Robert, but to the family 
which suggested Lady Mary’s famous division 
of the human race into “Men, Women and 
Herveys.” Walpole was fond of the Hervey 
family. He speaks in all places of the future 
historian of his own times as a man of great 
attainments, and dedicated in after-life his great 
work ‘ Anecdotes of the Arts in England’ to 
Molly Lepel, the widow of Lord Hervey. This 
Molly Lepel was in her twentieth year, and a 
Maid of Honour to the Princess, when she was 
married, somewhat privately there is reason to 
think, to ‘the handsome Hervey”’ of the well- 
known ballad which records their wedding. 
Mr. Croker is somewhat unnecessarily puzzled 
about her age. ‘The books state that she was 
born,” Mr. Croker observes, ‘‘ 26th September, 
1700; but Pope, in a letter that mentions the 
recent death of Dr. Radcliffe, who died 6th 
November, 1714, describes her and her friend 
Miss Bellenden as then maids of honour to 
the Princess. If all this be so, Miss Lepell was 
a maid of honour when she was fourteen.” 
This, however, is not so very astonishing, if we 
remember what the old Duchess of Marlborough 
relates to Lord Stair, that “the beautiful Molly 
Lepel” was actually a cornet in her father’s 
regiment as soon as she was born, and paid as 
an officer in the army long after she was a maid 
of honour. As the letter has been overlooked 
by Mr. Croker, we shall pee that part which 
relates the history of the lady’s rise.— 

“T saw one yesterday that dined with my Lord 
Fanny; who, as soon as he had dined, was sent for to 
come up to His Majesty, and there is all the appear- 
ance that can be of great favour to his lordship. I 
mentioned him in my last, and I will now give you 
an account of some things concerning his character, 
that I believe you don’t know. What I am going 
to say I am sure is as true as if I had been a trans- 
actor in it myself. And I will begin the relation with 
Mr. Lepelle, my Lord Fanny’s wife’s father, having 
made her a cornet in his regiment as soon as she was 
born, which is no more wrong to the design of an 
army than if she had been a son: and she was paid 
many years after she was a maid of honour. She 
was extreme forward and pert; and my Lord Sunder- 
land got her a pension of the late King, it being too 
ridiculous to continue her any longer an officer in 
the army. And, into the bargain, she was to be a 
spy; but what she could tell to deserve a pension, I 
cannot comprehend. However, King George the 
First used to talk to her very much; and this encou- 
raged my Lord Fanny and her to undertake a very 
extraordinary project; and she went to the drawing- 
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room every night, and publicly attacked His Majesty 


in a most vehement manner, insomuch that it was the 
- diversion of all the town; which alarmed the Duchess 
of Kendal, and the ministry that governed her, to 
that degree, lest the King should be put in the oppo- 
sers’ hands, that they determined to buy my Lady 
H. off; and they gave her 4,000/. to desist, which she 
did, and my Lord Fanny bought a good house with 
it, and furnished it very well.” 

Old Sarah, it is true, delighted in scandal; but 
here there is every reason to believe that she is 
telling an unvarnished tale. 

Lord Hervey was early acquainted with Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu ;—some of whose letters 
from the East are addressed to his mother, the 
Countess of Bristol. Their acquaintance ripened 
into intimacy; and there is no doubt that man 
of the court lampoons of which we hear so muc 
were the joint composition of Lord Hervey 
and Lady Mary. The best and most memor- 
able of their joint efforts in this way, whether 
we consider the wit and vigour of the satire or 
the reputation of the person attacked, is the copy 
of ‘ Verses addressed to the Imitator of the First 
Satire of the Second Book of Horace.’ Pope 
attributed the libel to Lady Mary; but there 
are good grounds for supposing, though Lady 
Mary gave it a place in after life among her 
acknowledged works, that Lord Hervey had a 
main finger in its composition. The original 
edition in the library at Ickworth (the seat of 
the Herveys) makes no mention of “a Lady” in 
the title-page; but has, Mr. Croker tells us, a 
manuscript preface and several manuscript cor- 
rections and additions, with a new manuscript 
title-page prepared “ by the author”’ for a second 
edition,—all of which are in Lord Hervey’s own 
hand. This is curious; and, indeed, the poem 
which they reply to has so much acerbity and 
something worse in it, both about Lord Hervey 
and Lady Mary (Lord Fanny and Sappho), 
that it is quite a wonder how the poet escaped 
from a good sound cudgelling. Few points 
in Pope’s life are more obscure than the occasion 
of his quarrel with Lord Hervey and Lady 
Mary. Lord Hervey declares, in the papers to 
which Mr. Croker has had access, that Pope 
commenced the quarrel.— 

So much for Pope—nor this I would have said 

Had not the spider first his venom shed ; 

For the first stone I ne’er unjustly cast, 

But who can blame the hand that throws the /ast? 

And if one common foe the wretch has made 

Of all mankind—his folly on his head ! 
This was an intended addition to his printed. 
attack on Pope—the famous letter from Hamp- 
ton Court which occasioned first the well-known 
reply in prose, and afterwards in verse the 
finely-drawn character of Sporus in the Prologue 
to the Satires. Lady Mary remarked, in con- 
versation with Spence, that the breach between 
them had originated in a supposed refusal on 
Pope’s part to write a satire on certain persons 
at the particular suggestion of Lord Hervey 
and herself; while Pope observes, in a letter to 
Fortescue (his counsel learned in the law), that 
his “ only fault towards her was leaving off her 
conversation when he found it dangerous’”—and 
in his printed letter to Lord Hervey, that he 
had not the least misunderstanding with Lady 
Mary “till after he was the author of his own 
misfortune in discontinuing her acquaintance.” 
But the subject is of so interesting, and at the 
same time so much misunderstood and so excur- 





sive, a nature that we must quit it for the pre- 
sent, and return to the volume before us for 
further extracts. 

That Pope’s expression ‘a mere white curd | 
of asses’ milk’’ was a clever personality applied | 
to Lord Hervey appears from Lord Hailes’s 
statement; and it is justified in the volumes 
before us by Lord Hervey’s description of him- 
self. He writes from St. James’s, December 9, 


1732, to his physician, Dr. Cheyne, the cele- | 


brated advocate for vegetable diet :— 

“To let you know that I continue one of 
your most pious votaries, and to tell you the method 
I am in. In the first place, I never take wine 
nor malt drink, or any liquid but water and 
milk-tea; in the next, I eat no meat but the 
whitest, youngest, and tenderest, nine times in ten 
nothing but chicken, and never more than the quan- 
tity of a small one at a meal. I seldom eat any 
supper, but if any, nothing absolutely but bread and 
water; two days in the week I eat no flesh; my 
breakfast is dry biscuit not sweet, and green tea; I 
have left off butter as bilious; I eat no salt, nor any 
sauce but bread sauce. I take a Scotch pili once a 
week, and thirty grains of Indian root when my 
stomach is loaded, my head giddy, and my appetite 
gone. I have not bragged of the persecutions I 
suffer in this cause; but the attacks made upon me 
by ignorance, impertinence, and gluttony are innu- 
merable and incredible.” 

Such was his state in 1732 :—and when he 
made his will eleven years later and seven 
weeks before his death, (a curious document 
which Mr. Croker should see for a second edi- 
tion,) he observes, ‘‘ I was not strong enough to 
write the above written will, but I have read it 
twice over and corrected it in several places 
in the spelling, and do publish it as my will.” 
Poor Lord Hervey !—Surely Pope was not the 
only person who might justly complain of “ the 
libelled person and the pictured shape.” 

The character of I'rederick Prince of Wales 
is one of the best-drawn characters in the two 
volumes.— 

“The contradictions he was made up of were 
these :—He was at once both false and sincere ; he 
was false by -principle, and sincere from weakness, 
trying always to disguise the truths he ought not to 
have concealed, and from his levity discovering those 
he ought never to have suffered to escape him; so 
that he never told the truth when he pretended to 
confide, and was for ever telling the most improper 
and dishonest truths when anybody else had con- 
fided in him. He was at once both lavish and 
avaricious, and always both in the wrong place, 
and without the least ray of either of the virtues 
often concomitant with these vices; for he was pro- 
fuse without liberality, and avaricious without 
economy. He was equally addicted to the weakness 
of making many friends and many enemies, for there 
was nobody too low or too bad for him to court, nor 
nobody too great or too good for him to betray. He 
desired without love, could laugh without being 
pleased, and weep without being grieved; for which 
reason his mistresses never were fond of him, his 
companions never pleased with him, and those he 
seemed to commiserate never relieved by +im. 
When he aimed at being merry in company, it was 
in so tiresome a manner that his mirth was to real 
cheerfulness what wet wood is toa fire, that damps 
the flame it is brought to feed. His irresolution 
would make him take anybody's advice who hap- 
pened to be with him; sothat jealousy of beingthought 
to be influenced (so prevalent in weak people and 
consequently those who are most influenced) always 
made him say something depreciating to the next 
comer of him that advised him last. With these 
qualifications, true to nobody, and seen through by 
everybody, it is easy to imagine nobody had any re- 
gard for him: what regard, indeed, was it possible 
anybody could have for a man who had no truth in 
his words, no justice in his inclination, no integrity 
in his commerce, no sincerity in his professions, no 
stability in his attachments, no sense in his conversa- 
tion, no dignity in his behaviour, and no judgment in 
his conduct ?” 

This was the father of George III. That the 
Prince could use a woman ill is known to the 
readers of Johnson from his well-known line— 

Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring. 
The lady had, however, spirit enough to resent 
her injuries, and prudence enough to allow Lord 
Hervey to record her wrongs in a letter to the 
Prince,— 

“Considering the manner in which I have lived 
with your Royal Highness, I think I might, without 





being thought very impertinent, begin this letter with 
complaining that, when you have anything to say to 
me, your Royal Highness should think an am! y 
dor necessary to go between us; and though a hanh 
or unkind thing, I must own, would always be little 
consistent with what I think I have deserved from 
your Royal Highness, yet it would sure want no such 
additional weight as the letting another conyey j 
and consequently be acquainted with the little regard 
or concern you retain for me. That your Royal 
Highness is going to be married I may repine gt. 
but I appeal to you if ever I was so unreasonable ay 
to reproach you with it, or to imagine that my in. 
terest was to be put in competition with the interes 
of England, or that what was right for your affain 
was not to outweigh every consideration of mine 
But that your Royal Highness should break with 
me in the most shocking way; that you should not 
be content to abandon me without banishing me, nor 
take yourself from me without driving me from every 
other friend, relation and acquaintance, and depriving 
me of those comforts at a time when I shall want 
them most, is sure an aggravation to my bad fortune 
and unhappy situation which you are as much in the 
wrong to ask me as I should be myself to comply 
with. Your Royal Highness need not be put in 
mind who I am, nor from whence you took me: that 
I acted not like what I was born, others may reproach 
me; but if you took me from happiness and brought 
me to misery, that I might reproach you: that | 
have long lost your heart I have long seen and long 
mourned : to gain it, or rather to reward the gift you 
made me of it, I sacrificed my time, my youth, my 
character, the world, my family, and everything thet 
a woman can sacrifice to a man she loves ; how little 
I considered my interest, you must know by my 
never naming my interest to you when I made this 
sacrifice, and by my trusting to your honour when 
showed so little regard, when put in balance with 
my love, to my own. Ihave resigned everything for 
your sake but my life; and, had you loved me still, 
I would have risked even that too to please you; but 
as it is, I cannot think in my state of health of going 
out of England, far from all friends and all physicians 
I can trust, and of whom I stand in so much need. 
My child is the only consolation I have left. I can- 
not leave him, nor shall anything but death ever make 
me quit the country he is in. Your Royal High 
ness may do with me what you please; but a Prince 
who is one day to rule this country will sure, for his 
own sake, never show he will make use of power to 
distress undeservedly; and that one who has put her- 
self without conditions into his hands has the hardest 
terms imposed upon her, though she never in her 
life did one action that deserved anything but your 
favour, your compassion, and your friendship; and it 
is for these reasons I doubt not but your Royal High- 
ness will on this occasion, for your own sake if not 
for mine, do everything that will hinder you from 
being blamed and me from being more miserable, than 
the reflection of what is past must necessarily make 
one who has known what it was to be happy, am 
can never expect to taste that * again. 
I know how vain it would be to think reproaches 
could ever regain a heart which kindness could not 
keep; and for that reason I will add nothing more 
than to assure your Royal Highness I shall ever wish 
you health, prosperity, and happiness, and shall ever 
be, with unalterable affection, &c.’’ 

Walpole’s influence and management vill 
be better understood from the following short 
passage in Lord Hervey than from fifty pages 
in Coxe’s Life of Sir Robert.— 

“ All this summer (1734) the Queen used to se 
Sir Robert Walpole every Monday evening regularly, 
and at other times casually; but at every conference 
she had with him (as he told me), though she always 
said he had convinced her, and that she would give 
in to the accommodation, yet day after day, for three 
weeks together, she made him put off the setting ™ 
foot those measures which ought to have been taken 
in consequence of that conviction. And whats 
very surprising, yet what I know to be true, the 
arguments of Sir Robert Walpole, conveyed through 
the Queen to the King, so wrought upon him, that 
they quite changed the colour of His Majesty's &- 
timents, though they did not tinge the ¢ 
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wet Robert he had made this observation, Sir 
said it was true, and agreed with him how 
ordinary it was that she should be either able 
emwiling to repeat what he said with energy and 
po sufficient to convince another without being 
convinced herself. Ifowever, said Sir Robert Wal- 
le, ‘I shall carry my point at last; but you, my 
Lond, are enough acquainted with this Court to know 
thatnothing can be done in it but by degrees; should 
[tell either the King or the Queen what I propose 
to bring them to six months hence I could never 
seceed. Step by step I can carry them perhaps the 
nad I wish; but if 1 ever show them at a distance 
to what end that road leads, they stop short, and all 
my designs are always defeated.” 

‘The King’s fondness for his consort is curiously 
illustrated by a last request, the truth of which 
Mr. Milman attests in a brief communication to 
Mr. Croker.— 

«George II., as the last proof of his attachment, 

ye directions that his remains and those of Queen 
Caroline should be mingled together. Accordingly, 
the two coftins were placed in a large stone sarco- 
phagus, and one: side of each of the wooden coffins 
vihdrawn. This was a tradition at Westminster 
Abbey, of which I myself have seen the confirmation, 
in my opinion conclusive; and as the royal vault in 
Westminster Abbey may never be again opened, it 
may be curious to preserve the record, On the occa- 
sno of the removal, in 1837, of a still-born child 
of the Duke of Cumberland (King of Hanover) to 
Windsor, a Secretary-of-State’s warrant (which is 
necessary) arrived, empowering the Dean and Chapter 
toopen the vault. I was requested by the Dean to 
superintend the business, which took place by night. 
In the middle of the vault, towards the further end, 
dands the large stone sarcophagus, and against the 
wall are still standing the two sides of the coffins which 
were withdrawn. I saw and examined them closely, 
ad have no doubt of the fact. The vault contains 
aly the family of George IT.” 

In these days when the rights of the people 
ad the power of the Crown are matter of so 
much discussion, and new forms of government 
are attempted in established monarchies, it is 
amusing to read what a masculine-minded 
woman (which Queen Caroline certainly was) 
had to say upon such grave matters of inquiry. 

“Ihave heard her at different times speak with 
geat indignation against assertors of the people’s 
rights; have heard her call the King, not without 
wme despite, the humble servant of the Parliament 
—the pensioner of his people—a puppet of sove- 
rignty, that was forced to go to them for every shil- 
ling he wanted, that was obliged to court those who 
vee always abusing him, and could do nothing of 
himself, And once added, that a good deal of that 
liverty that made them so insolent, if she could do 
it, should be much abridged; nor was it possible for 
the best prince in the world to be very solicitous to 
procure henefits for subjects that never cared to trust 
him. At other times she was more upon her guard : 
Thave heard her say she wondered how the English 
tuld imagine that any sensible prince would take 
tray their liberty if he could. ‘* Mon Dieu!’ she 
tied, ‘what a figure would this poor island make 
in Europe if it were not for its government! It is 
lsexcellent free government that makes all its inha- 

ts industrious, as they know that what they get 
whody can take from them; it is its free govern- 
nent, too, that makes foreigners send their money 
lither, because they know it is secure, and that the 
fee cannot touch it: and since it is its freedom to 
Nich this kingdom owes everything that makes it 
feat, what prince, who had his senses, and knew 
that his own greatness depended on the greatness of 
the country over which he reigned, would wish to 
tkeaway what made both him and them consider- 
ile? I had as lief,’ added she, ‘be Elector of 

ver as King of England, if the government 

"wthesame. Qui diable that had anything else, 
wuld take you all, or think you worth having, if 
Yuhad not your liberties? Your island might be a 

‘ey pretty thing in that case for Bridgeman and 

fat to cut out into gardens; but, for the figure it 

Wold make in Europe, it would be of no more con- 

"quence here in the West than Madagascar is in the 


which they flowed. When Lord Hervey 





East: and for this reason—as impudent and as inso- 


lent as you all are with your troublesome liberty— 
your princes, if they are sensible, will rather bear 
with your impertinences than cure them—a way that 
would lessen their influence in Europe full as much 
as it would increase their power at home.’ ” 

The following verses, which gave, as Lord 
Hervey tells us, great offence to the King, will 
serve for a specimen of the strain in which the 
libels, satires and lampoons of those days were 
composed :— 

You may strut, dapper George, but ’t will all be in vain ; 

We know ‘tis Queen Caroline, not you, that reign— 

You govern no more than Don Philip of Spain. 

Then if you would have us fall down and adore you, 

Lock up your fat spouse, as your dad did before you. 

Of the liberty of unlicensed printing take the 
following examples recorded by the courtly pen 
of the noble historian :— 

“ An old lean, lame, blind horse was turned into 
the streets, with a broken saddle on his back and a 
pillion behind it, and on the horse’s forehead this in- 
scription was fixed :— 

**Let nobody stop me—I am the King’s Hanover Equipage, 
going to fetch his Majesty and his * to England. 

“At the Royal Exchange, a paper with these words 
was stuck up :— 

“It is reported that his Hanoverian Majesty designs to 
visit his British dominions for three months in the spring. 

“On St. James's gate this advertisement was 
pasted :— 

** Lost or strayed out of this house, a man who has left a 
wife and six children on the parish ; whoever will give any 
tidings of him to the churchwardens of St. James’s Parish, 
so as he may be got again, shall receive four shillings and 
sixpence reward. N.B. This reward will not be increased, 
nobody judging him to deserve a crown.” 

Laud in his Troubles records several pasqui- 
nades of this kind pasted on posts and gates by 
those jeering wits the London apprentices; and 
all readers of English history will remember the 
famous “three things to be seen” which were 
stuck on the gates of Lord Clarendon’s house 
in Piccadilly. A collection of English political 
pasquinades and of the best of our political songs 
would make a curious and instructive work.— 
Here, however, we must part (for the present) 
from two most readable volumes; which even Sir 
Robert Walpole—who is said to have called all 
history a lie—would perhaps have admitted to 
be nearer the truth than many works making 
greater pretensions to historical accuracy. We 
may not improbably, however, return to them 
again, for a further gleaning. 

[ ADVERTISEMENT. } 

MUTILATED EDITIONS of BOOKS,~— 


Under this heading, in the last number of the AtuEeNn eum, 
April 8th, a most unwarrantable attack has becn made on our 
House by Mr. Henry Weir, apparently under-graduate of Caius 
College, Cambridge, which the circumstances of the case do not 
justify. It is generally known that another Firm and our own 





J : 4 f 
are the largest purchasers of remainders in the Trade ; and in this 


department of our business, quite distinct from that of publishers, 
both Firms may be designated as book-traders, To the uninitiated 
it may be needful to explain what is meant by remainders, This is 
a term which apeties to the remaining copies of a book which an 
publisher may have found to be less saleable than he had antici- 
pated, or which may be left on his hands after the first brisk de- 
mand for it is over. The entire stock is then sold off, usually below 
cost price, the original publisher having had his chance-benefit 
from the previously large circulation. After such sale, the regular 
practice is for the purchaser to have his own address printed in the 
title-page, and to insert the work ata we low price in his Cata- 
ogue. Having been much engaged in the export trade, we find 
such works, on account of their cheapness, have an amazing sale 
in the Colonies. The edition of Tom Jones, on which Mr. Weir 
animadverts with apparently righteous indignation, was last year 
pureh by us, as a remainder, from a firm that had issued it in 
sixpenny parts, in which cheap form it had obtained extensive 

atronage among the poorer classes of society. If the animadverter 
fad cast a passing glance on the book, he would have found the 
following imprint at the back of every cighth or sixteenth page, a 
common practice in all cheap publications when they are issued in 
sheets or half sheets :—London: Printed by Catchpool and Prentice, 
51, St. John’s-square, West Smithfield ; the former half sheets being 
published by W, Strange, 21, Paternoster-row, and the latter by R. and 
W. Winn, Nos. 13 and 34, Holywell-street, Strand. These are the 
gentlemen who are amenable to Mr. Weir’s strictures. His censure 
cannot fasten on us, who, in the multitude of remainders which we 
buy, cannot be expected to examine so critically as he has done 
into their merits or their defects: as book-traders, we purchase 
them from an estimate of the character which they have previously 
borne in the market. In the other department of our business, 
however, as publishers, Mr. Weir will find, in all works printed for 
ourselves, and not bought from others, that the greatest care and 
attention have been bestowed on their preparation and execution. 
In perfect g humour we invite his attention to the following 
Works, new editions of which we have receutly published :— 
*Pearson on the Creed’—* Locke on the Human Understanding’ — 
‘ Patrick, Louth and Whitby on the Holy Scriptures’—* Warton’s 
History of English Poetry’—* Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley’ 
—John Howe's Works'— Anthony Farindon’s Sermons'—* Wheatly 
on the Common Prayer’— Milton’s Poetical Works, with Life by 
Sir Egerton Brydges’—* Cowper’s Poetical Works, by Grimshawe’ 
— Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary on the Holy Scriptures’— 
cum multis aliis, 


Pancras-lane, April 12th, 1848. WILLIAM TEGG & CO. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
A Word on Behalf of the Slave, 18mo. 9d. cl. 

Adams’s Guide to the Watering Piaces of England, &c., 1s. 6d. swd. 
Adams's (H. G.) Story of the Seasons, illustrated, 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
Amailie’s (Princess) Six Dramas of German Life, square 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Anglo-Saxon Version of the Holy Gospels, ed. by B. Thorpe, $s. cl. 
Autobiography of a Working Man, crown 8vo. 7s. cl 

Aunt Jane’s Budget of Stories, illustrated, squa 

Baly and Kirkes’s Physiology of Motion, &c., 8v0. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Bingham’s ( Miss F. L.) Short Poems, fe. 1s. 6c. cl. swd. 

Boyle’s Court and Country Guides, April 1848, 24mo, 5s. cl. 
Brabazon’'s (W.) Sea and Coast Fisheries of Ireland, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Bradley's (Rev. C.) Practical Sermons, 3rd ed. 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. cl. 
British Harmonist (The), Sacr ivision, royal 8vo. 6s. cl. 

British Harmonist (The), Secular Division, royal 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Butler's Three Sermons on Haman Nature, &c., 12mo, 3s, cl. 
Burritt’s (E.) Voice from the Forge, 12mc. 1s. swd. 

Cambridge University Calendar for 1848, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
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STRUVE'S STUDIES OF STELLAR ASTRONOMY. 
WE mentioned some time since [No. 1050] the 
fact that Mr. Airy had given an account of this im- 
portant work to the Astronomical Society, — and 
have always intended to do the same for our scientific 


readers, We postponed it, however, under the ex- 


‘pectation that the Astronomical Society would pub- 


lish in its annual Report an abstract of the Astro- 
nomer-Royal’s description; and this being now the 
case, the great interest of the matter will justify our 
extracting the whole of*that abstract.— 


A remarkable work on the Distribution of the Stars has 
been published by M. Struve, under the title of ‘ Etudes 
d’Astronomie Stellaire.” The treatise bearing this name 
contains an epitome of the whole of the author's views upon 
this subject; but the details of some of the investigations 
are to be found in his Introduction to Weisse’s Catalogue. 
The first part of the work contains a condensed statement 
of the opinions of writers preceding W. Herschel (Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Kepler, Huyghens, Wright, Kant, Lambert, 
Michell), bringing to the knowledge of modern astronomers 
a quantity of very curious literature, with which in general 
they are little familiar. The memoirs of Herschel are next 
reviewed ; and the change in the views of Herschel, between 
the publication of the first and the last of his essays on the 
construction of the sidereal system, is strongly insisted on. 
M. Struve then proceeds to explain his own investigations ; 
and, first, in regard to those founded upon the number of 
stars in Weisse’s catalogue (or in Bessel’s zones, of which 
that catalogue is the representative). Weisse’s catalogue 
applies to a zone of the heavens extending from 15° south 
declination to 15° north declination, and crossing the Milky 
Way at an angle of about 60°. The number of stars in this 
catalogue, under the divisions of 1 to 6 magnitude, 7 magni- 
tude, 8 magnitude, and 9 magnitude, have been ascertained 
for every hour of right ascension. But it is not possible that 
observations taken in the manner of those for Bessel’s Zones 
can include every star which is visible in the telescope; and 
attempts are made to correct these numbers in the follow- 
ing manner :—First, as far as Piazzi's catalague extends (or 
to the 8th magnitude): the scales of magnitude having 
been reconciled, and the number of stars in Piazzi sepa- 
rated under the divisions defined by magnitude (as above 
mentioned) having been ascertained, and the number of 
these same stara included in Weisse’s catalogue having 
been ascertained, it is assumed that the proportion of 
Piazzi's stars included by Weisse (for each step of magnitude 
and for each hour of right ascension) may fairly be taken as 
the proportion of all the stars in the heavens (for the same 
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steps of magnitude and the same hours of right ascension) 
included by Weisse. This proportion is called the plenitude 
of the catalogue; it varies with the magnitude (being smaller 
for the smaller stars) and with the right ascension (being 
smaller where the stars are more dense). Secondly, for 
stars of the 9th magnitude, for which the number of stars 
in Piazzi is too small to justify the use of the same method. 
The author here remarks, that in the system of observation 
of Bessel’s zones, the contiguous zones overlapped by a 
known extent, sometimes in declination, sometimes in right 
ascension. For these overlapping parts we have therefore 
tracts of the heavens which have been swept twice or oftener, 
and we are able to ascertain how often the same stars have 
been picked up in the repeated sweepings. From these 
numbers we can infer what is the probability that any 
given star will have been picked up in the zone of observa- 
tion: this probability is supposed to apply to all the stars 
which pass the telescope; and thus from the number of 
stars recorded as observed we deduce the number of stars 
which have actually passed the telescope. On collecting 
the numbers obtained by these two methods, it appears that 
for all magnitudes the staxs are most frequent in the neigh- 
bourhood of 6h 40m and *&h 40m right ascension, and are 
least abundant for Ih 3° 4 13h 30m of right ascension. 
This constitutes the firs: par. of the inquiry. 

The second part is founded upon the number of stars in 
Herschel’s star-gauges. The process here is simply that of 
selecting the gauges which correspond to the same zone 
between 15° south declination and 15° north declination. 
Upon collecting these, it appears that the parts of greatest 
and least density for the stars visible only in Herschel’s 
telescopes (or which, when most abundant, constitute the 
Milky Way) correspond precisely to the parts of greatest 
and least density for the stars visible to the naked eye and 


That section treats of “‘the extinction of the light of 
stars in passing through the celestial spaces.” It is well 
known that Herschel made numerous experiments on the 
quantity of light reflected from specul metal—that he 
also measured the pupil of the eye (which he estimated at 
1-5th of an inch); that from these he inferred the propor- 
tion of the light received from his reflecting telescopes to 
the light received by the naked eye, and that (assuming the 
intensity of light to diminish as the inverse square of the 
distance, and that the general size of the stars is uniform) 
he inferred that the distance of the utmost stars visible in 
his telescope bore to the distance of the utmost stars visible 
to the naked eye the proportion expressed by the square 
root of that proportion of lights; or that the telescope 
stars were 61 times as distant as the naked-eye stars. A 
curious correction (based on experiments) is made for this 
number by M., Struve, on the following grounds. The best 
eye cannot adapt itself to accurate vision so well as an eye 
armed with a telescope; and M. Struve, by the use of a 
telescope admitting no more light than the naked pupil 
would admit, found that the number of visible stars was 
nearly doubled. After due correction for this, it was found 
that the number which Herschel ought to have inferred 
from his photometric experiments, as expressing the pro- 
portion of his utmost telescope stars to an average star of 
the Ist magnitude, is 664; but the number found above, 
from countings of the stars, is 228. Llow are these two 
numbers to be reconciled? M.Struve considers that there 
is no other way than by supposing that light is extinguished 
in its passage, or, in other words, that the law of the dimi- 
nution of light is not exactly that of the inverse square of 
the distance ; and that thus, in the Milky Way, the telescope 
has shown only 1-25th part of the stars which it ought to 
have shown. And he shows that the whole will be explained 








to smaller telescopes, although the proportion of i lit 
of densities is much greater. And the conclusion seems 
irrefragable, that the stars which we see with the naked 
eye are a part of the great stratum of stars which, when we 
see it edgeways, we distinguish as the Milky Way. 
The author then proceeds to investigate, in an alg 


ae 


if we suppose that, in passing through a distance equal to 
that of an average star of the Ist magnitude, the loss of 
light is 1 per cent. From this he draws several remarkable 
conclusions. The reach of the 40-foot telescope is reduced 
from 2300 to 369. Taking the law of density of the stars 





form, the law of the density of stars. Upon remarking the 
irregularity of the Milky Way, and the irregularities in the 
grouping of the stars generally, it will readily be seen that 
such a law can only be approximate, and can only apply to 
the mean of densities extending over a great number of 
similar regions. He naturally proceeds on the assumption 
that the law of density, if there be an approximate law, 
must refer to the angular distance of the stars from the 
general plane of the Milky Way (which Sir John Herschel 
happily denominates the Galactic Declination) as argument. 
Assuming, then, the. pole of the galactic equator to be in 
12h 38m right ascension and 31° 30 north declination, and 
selecting a great number of Sir W. Herschel’s gauges at 
the angular distances, 30°, 45°, 60°, 75°, 90° from this pole, 
and assuming that these shall be represented by the law 
A+Bcos24+Ccos4¢g 


1+ 8 cos2o+ 





cos 4 


where ¢ is the galactic declination (a law for the form of 


which good reasons can be given, it being remarked that 
any appearance which approaches to that of a stratum seen 
edgeways requires for its formula an expression containing 
1+ Bcos2¢ +, &c. in its de inator), the co-efficients 
A, B,C, B, y, aré numerically determined. To this point 
the theory is merely an algebraical expression of the mean 
of observed numbers. 

The next step is very important. Assuming that the dis- 
tribution of stars is (roughly speaking) uniform in each 
plane parallel to the galactic equator, and having the alge- 
braical law for the number of stars visible in Herschel’s 4 
20-foot tel and ing also that the stars (generally 
speaking) are not very unequal in size, and that they can 
be distinguished as stars in Herschel’s telescope to a certain 
distance and no farther, it is possible, from the algebraical 
law of the number of stars visible, to infer the algebraical 
law of the density of stars in space at any distance from the 
galactic equator which is less than the reach of Herschel’s 
telescope. The law is accordingly found and numerically 
expressed by M. Struve; and among the remarkable con- 
clusions is this, that the density at the distance from the 
plane of the galactic equator expressed by the reach of 
Herschel’s telescope is barely 1-200th of that very near to 
the galactic equator. 

A similar process is then gone through for inferring the 
law of distribution from the number of stars in Weisse’s 
catalogue (corrected, as has been stated), as far as the 7th 
magnitude and as far as the 8th magnitude. To make the 
results comparable with the former, it is necessary to have 
the means of comparing the distance of stars of the 7th and 
8th magnitudes with the reach of Herschel’s telescopes. 
This is done by comparing the number of stars to the 7th 
magnitude, of stars to the 8th magnitude, and of Herschel’s 
stars, visible in the central parts of the Milky Way (a 
counting which requires a peculiar correction, as no great 
number of stars can be counted without going beyond the 
limits of the Milky Way) ; and then, assuming the distribu- 
tion of stars close to the galactic equator to be sensibly uni- 
form, the distance of the utmost stars of those classes will 
be proportional to the cube root of the number of stars. 
Thus it is found that the distance of stars of the 7th magni- 
tude is about 1-16th, and that of stars of the 8th magnitude 
about 1-10th, of that of Herschel’s extreme stars. Intro- 
ducing these values into the results for density, as depending 
on linear distance from the galactic equator, obtained from 
the stars of thosg classes, they are found to agree well with 
the results obtained from Herschel’s stars. 

M. Struve then discusses the relative distances of stars of 











various magnitudes, as inferred from the number of visible | 
stars. It will be sufficient here to cite, that the most dis- | 
tant stars visible to the naked eye are nearly nine times as | 
far off as an average star of the first magnitude, and that | 
Herschel’s most distant stars are at 228 times the same 

distance. 
sions are drawn in the next section. 


From this last number most important conclu- | 


(as depending on their distance from the galactic equator), 
as found in a former section, and combining this law of the 
extinction of light, he computes the brightness of the sky. 
He finds-that, even in the centre of the Milky Way, sup- 
posed infinitely extended, the light of the stars beyond the 
reach of the 20-foot telescopes is only 12 per cent. of the 
whole, but the light of those invisible to the naked eye is 
92 per cent. of the whole; that the whole light in the direc- 
tion of the galactic pole is only 22 per cent of that in the 
middle of the Milky Way. That the ground of white light 
inseparable into stars by the naked eye, at the galactic pole, 
has only 1-6th of the brightness of the Milky Way. 

Mr. Struve concludes his work with an abstract of results 
obtained by Mr. Peters for the parallax of various stars. 
The general conclusion may be epitomized thus:—that the 
parallax of an average star of the 2nd magnitude is 1-10th 
of a second, and that of a star of the Ist magnitude little 
more than 1-5th of a second. This result is then combined 
with others obtained by Argelander and Otto Struve, to 
obtain measures of the linear motion of the solar system. 
There are also some incidental discussions of the irregularity 
of proper motion, attributed by Bessel to Sirius and Pro- 
cyon. 

We have considered that the classical character, the 
ingenuity of the mathematical processes (in small details as 
well as in the more ostensible steps), and the importance 
of the results of this remarkable treatise, deserved more 
than usual attention. The general character of the conclu- 


‘sions, we think, can scarcely be doubted, although their 


application must be subject to great irregularities. We 
conceive, for instance, that they exclude the possibility of 
such an annular arrangement of stars as has been depicted 
in some works intended to explain M. Midler'’s views, de- 
tailed in the ‘Centralsonne.’ If we might be permitted to 
comment on it in the way of criticism, we should remark, 
that the repeated assertion of the ascertained unfathom- 
ability of the heavens by the 40-foot telescope is scarcely 
supported by the expression of Sir W. Herschel, in the only 
place (we believe) where it is mentioned as probable ; but 
the bearing of this assertion on the results of this treatise is 
not important. 





SHELLEY AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES AT ETON. 

My attention having been recently drawn to your 
number of the 4th of March last, in which my early 
intimacy with the poet Shelley is mentioned, I write 
a few lines concerning Eton College as it was in the 
first decade of the present century; in hope that 
your readers—or, at all events, your correspondent 
on this subject— may feel an interest in such remi- 
niscences., 

At Mr. Hexter’s, mentioned by your correspondent, 
there were only three lower boys (or fags)—Shelley, 
another boy since deceased, and myself. We con- 
sequently messed together, and saw a great deal of 
each other. Shelley and I used to amuse ourselves 
in composing plays, and acting them before the other 
lower boy,—who constituted our sole audience. Shel- 
ley entered with great vivacity into this amusement; 
and from the circumstances attending the theatre of 
our triumvirate, and other facts connected with the 
developement of Shelley’s early genius, I incline to 
think that if the slightest encouragement had been 
given at Eton to merit in English composition, verse 
or prose, it is highly probable that Shelley would have 
devoted himself with ardour to the studies of the 
place, and the irregularities of his mind would have 
been chastised by habits of patient study, Walker's 





lectures, mentioned by your correspondent, we, 
perhaps an unfortunate occurrence for Shelley. 
they supplied him with the means of producing in. 
teresting and dazzling results requiring yery little 
application of mind, and as they increased his aye, 
sion to the studies of the school. By the Way, your 
correspondent will perhaps recollect that’ « Old 
Walker” on the occasion of one of his lectures, a 
which both Shelley and myself were present, sig 
“Perhaps in the time of my son, if not in my 
own, it may come to pass that he or TI shall o. 
down from London to lecture here without bein 
drawn by horses, but impelled by steam !”_ang des 
thereupon there was a deafening shout of derision 
from nearly three hundred boys at this Warner anj 
his Eureka. 

After attending Walker's lectures, Shelley became 
transported with a love of chemical experiments 
He did not, however, I believe, study any scientifg 
works upon the subject :—and I think it would haye 
been happy for him if the multitude of boys at , 
public school had not rendered it almost imprac. 
ticable for the tutors to watch, and endeavour a 
least to exercise some controul in directing, the pw. 
suits and dispositions of their pupils. Whilst the 
characteristic of nine-tenths of Shelley's contempo- 
raries while at school was that of listlessness to excite. 
ments derived from intellectual] sources, here was q 
youth carried away by an impetuous enthusiasm {or 
producing and witnessing the phenomena of nature, 
But no Mentor was near him,—who, not discouraging 
his mental activity, might at the same time have 
governed and directed it at a period of life when 
judgment is rarely dominant, and less so perhaps in 
proportion to the early vigour of the mind. 

I think I hear, as if it were yesterday, Shelley 
singing, with the buoyant cheerfulness in which he 
often indulged, as he might be running nimbly up 
and down stairs, the Witches’ songs in ‘ Macbeth.’ | 
fancy I still hearken to his 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
From this period my intimacy with him slack. 
ened. Not following his new passion with the same 
zeal as himself, we now seldom walked or boated 
together in the hours between school-times. He used 
to call me—in a tone not altogether unfriendly, but 
still evincing displeasure approaching to bitternes_ 
by the appellation of Apurist ; indicating classically 
thereby one who did not appreciate properly the 
element of fire. I, on the other hand, just at this 
period, had begun to devote nearly all my play- 
hours to Latin composition,—being induced thereto 
by the master who presided over my form, and who 
is now Archbishop of Canterbury. The then Rev. 
Mr. Sumner encouraged me by sending me up “for 
good” three times :—but he did me, I conceive, more 
service by pointing out to me my egregious literary 
faults,—not so much of Latinity as of taste and style 
However this may be, I owe it mainly to the Arb- 
bishop that I early acquired a love of study,—the 
most excellent foundation for an independent, suc 
cessful, and useful life. 

Your correspondent may have heard an anecdote 
relating to the Archbishop when he was an Eto 
Master. A distinguished living political character, 
who was his pupil in my time, had acquired the at 
of imitating his handwriting with the most perfect 
exactness. This waggish boy, who showed up bis 
exercises to another master, after his tutor (Sumnet) 
had corrected his verses for school used to make 
several eccentric corrections in the same appareit 
handwriting as his tutor’s. He showed up in schoo, 
as was usual, a fair copy; and when the master 
school came to express his surprise at the passge 
that had been so tampered with, the boy was alway! 
ready with his foul copy in his pocket to convince 
the master that the passages in question were in his 
tutor’s handwriting. And this the master, deceived 
by the excellence of the imitation, was forced # 
admit, —treasuring, probably, within his own mi 
some new lights concerning his colleague's vagané 
of thought. 

I have already exceeded the limits I proposed 
myself in this letter. Perhaps, if any interest 
attach to what I have written, I may indite mor 
reminiscences concerning Shelley and his conte 
poraries; and among them, Matthews, the d 
author of ‘The Diary of an Invalid,’ — who ™ 
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or fagger, to Shelley and his co-faggee, my- 
master,” in conclusion, I may inform my corre- 


ee iat I have an excellent neighbour who 
spo 


at Eton in the time of Shelley, and who repeats 
wo Bion alphabet” precisely in the tone and manner 
the head master reading over an exercise “ for 
oe » Each letter of the alphabet introduces a 
Bi-known character of the Eton world at the be- 
a of this century, and each line recounts his 
pn ities H stands for Hexter. This writing- 
Sanu a major in the volunteers,—whence 
<a often called Hector ; and his writing pupils 
re in the habit of saying to him, “ Major, will you 
- dmy pen?” Apropos of the conventional tone 
wweling over an exercise “ for good,” your corre- 
spondent will perhaps recollect the circumstance of 
a boy at Carter’s who was overheard by his com- 
jons, whilst he was sitting solitarily in his own 
room, reading over a copy of verses of his own 
making in the conventional tones of Dr. Goodall, 
the head master, and then concluding with—* A 
ery good exercise, a very excellent composition; it 
joes you very great credit indeed; you are a very 
clever boy.” *I am, &e. A.A 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Taz Camden Society have taken the lead in a 
movement to procure a remedy for a great literary 
grievance. The Record Offices are now all open to 
jiterary men, Admission to inspect records for a 
literary purpose is never denied in any of the public 
offices—save only in the Prerogative Office in Doctors 
Commons. There literary men are excluded with 
ajealousy as illiberal as, fortunately, it is at this day 
singular. The consequence is that the ancient records 
in that office—which are some of the most important 
in existence, for the purposes of history, biography, 
and genealogy—are completely unused. Their age 
renders them past use for legal purposes, literary 
men are repelled by exorbitant fees, and they remain 
altogether unconsulted and unproductive, yielding 
no revenue to the office nor benefit to any one. 
After some preliminary steps which have established 
the character and extent of the grievance, the Pre- 
sident and Council of the Camden Society (Lord 
Braybrooke, Sir Harry Verney, Sir Henry Ellis, and 
Mr, Payne Collier) have unanimously agreed to 
present a respectful memorial to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, praying that the practice of the Preroga- 
tive Office may be assimilated to that of other record 
ofices. As an author of eminence in his own depart- 
nent of literature, we feel sure that the Archbishop 
vill be pleased to have an opportunity of remedying 
agrievance and impediments to historical inquiry so 
obvious. Be the result of the memorial what it 
may—and we have no doubt as to what that result 


vill be—the Camden Society deserve the thanks of | 
ill literary and historic inquirers for bringing the | 


subject under the notice of the Archbishop,—and for 
wplying to the remedy of an evil which has long 
been complained of the influence of a body which, 
beits short-comings what they may, has still done 
much for the cause of English Historical Literature. 

Prof, Ritter and Mr. Milne Edwards have been 
elected foreign members of the Royal Society. 

Thecommission for examining into the constitution 
and management of the British Museum continues to 
img. We have reason to know that its proceedings 
we much retarded by the inability of its members to 
attend, So large a proportion is necessary, according 
tothe terms of appointment, to constitute a quorum, 
that unless some change be made the present session 
it least will, we fear, be thrown away. 

The Rev. S. R. Maitland has resigned his situation 
f librarian at Lambeth. 
vsh to have retired some time since; but at the par- 
teular request of the late Archbishop, he was in- 


dueed to retain an appointment which His Grace | 


ippears to have thought, in common with all literary 
men, could hardly be held by a more competent 
pron. The very useful catalogue which Mr. Mait- 
and compiled and published of the early printed 
books in the Lambeth Library was a real service to 
frature—and as such has been already noticed in 
this paper. Mr. Maitland has also resigned his 
‘ppointment of treasurer to the Archeological Insti- 
‘te;—and Mr. Hawkins, of the British Museum, has 

4ppointed his successor. The new librarian at 

isas yet, we believe, un-named, 


It was Mr. Maitland’s | 


A paper like ours might seem to have very little to 
do with politics,—-yet on whatever side we turn we are 
met by the morals that the changes now in progress 
on the continent present. Material revolutions are 
not among the matters apparently within our province 
to record,—yet on every page of our paper, to speak 
figuratively, the name of revolutionary France turns 
appropriately and inevitably up. ‘This truth alone 
might suggest how little what is technically called 
politics have to do with the great revolutions of the 
world. A change that of necessity reflects itself in 
the mirror which we hold to the present and the 
future must have another phase than the political 
as that word has been falsely understood, The science 
will in all probability be greatly enlarged by the 
teaching of present events:—meantime, we make 
this remark only to account for the frequency with 
which, in spite of our standing disclaimer, we get 
just now upon the ground on which a political reyo- 
lution is in full and perilous action. 

Our readers well know how long and constantly 
we have exposed in this paper the abuse of the 
literary feuilleton in France. It seemed ever to us 
the expression of a profound demoralization—and 
while it grew by what it fed on, it fed the thing from 
which it grew. Again and again we have denounced 
it as at once the sign and the cause of a deep and 
dangerous immorality that threatened the dissolution 
of the society which it represented and in which it 
wrought. It is, we hope, doomed to share in the revo- 
lution which it probably helped to prepare. The tem- 
pest which its vices assisted to raise has for the present 
swept them away. It is not the least noticeable among 
the noticeable events daily occurring in Paris, that 
the feuilleton—that receptacle for all the worst 
frivolities of our Gallic neighbours, that most anar- 
chical of literary upstarts, that vilest of panderers toa 
debased taste, that most audacious coiner of slang 
phraseology and reckless propagator of bad grammar 
—tospeak only ofits milder faults—has undertaken to 
castigate and reform itself. It has entered the ranks 
of the conservators of morality—given in its adhesion 
to the provisional order of things. Amongst other 
evidences, our readers who take an interest in the 


the National of the Ist of April, headed ‘ Our 
Literature since the 24th of February,,—to see in what 
direction the tides of republican literature are—for the 
moment, at least—setting. As in all probability the 
political currents will never more flow back into their 
old channels in France, we may perhaps hope that 
the moral and literary tides will continue to advance 
in the direction of reform. But we cannot forget 
that we heard the same contempt for the past and 
hope for the future which the feuilletonist in the 
National so strongly avows expressed on a somewhat 
similar occasion eighteen years ago—yet the literature 
there, and here, censured is the growth of the inter- 
vening period. The soil must be rank, indeed, that 
needs the cleansing of a revolution once in every 
eighteen or twenty years ! 

While year after year seems to be more and more con- 
firming the formal separation between those who repre- 
sent the governmental and those who sway the moral 
power in this country—between the men of the pen 
or pencil and the men of place or what is conven- 
| tionally understood as rank,—the tendency of many 
| years on the continent—and especially in France for 
| the last quarter of a century—has been to bring 
| them together. In the latter country this tendency 
| has now reached its highest expression, Literature 
| sits in all the high places—and rules in all the de- 
| partments. The fusion is there—for the moment at 
| least—complete. Knowledge in a very practical 
sense has come there to be Power. The sovereignty 
is taken from the sword and given to Mind. All in- 
| cidents illustrating this fusion are memoranda for a 
most important chapter in the history, some day to 
be philosophically written, of the present age: and as 
such we note them down day by day as they arise. 
—The members of the Provisional Government have 
assumed professorships in the College of France. La- 
martine is nominated Professor of International Law, 
in place of Lherminier,—Garnier Pagés, Professor of 
Statistical and General Economy, of Finances and 
Commerce,—Armand Marrast, of Civil Law, indi- 
vidual and social,_Ledru-Rollin, of the History of 
French and Foreign Administrative Institutions. 

Our paper of this week contains an adyertisement 





subject may be usefully referred to the feuilleton of 
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announcing the Annual Shakspeare Dinner at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, on Monday the 24th irist. The 
chair will be taken by Lord Brooke; anda very large 
attendance is promised from London, including the 
two last editors of Shakspeare—Mr. Collier and Mr. 
Knight,—and several members of the London Com- 
mittee for the purchase and preservation of the poet's 
house. Great preparations are being made. The 
vicar allows the registers of the church recording the 
poet's baptism and death and many other interesting 
Shakspeare entries to be placed for inspection under 
a glass case:—the Corporation will exhibit, in the 
same room, the original documents relating to the 
occupation of the poet's father, including the me- 
morable document wherein he is said to be described 
as a “glover” :—Mr. Lucy throws open Charlecote 
House and grounds, and allows the visitor to inspect 
his fine Elizabethan hall, where it is pleasant to be- 
lieve (and within the limits of likelihood to suppose) 
the poet was accused of deer stealing; and from 
thence to stroll through the beautiful park well 
stocked with deer (the lineal descendants of the 
herd which the poet lessened), and so on to the 
beautiful little church where the Lucys sleep 
beneath stately monuments of the poet’s period. 
We are glad to announce that return-tickets will be 
obtained from the railway company extending from 
Thursday to the following Tuesday, and that many 
intend availing themselves of the privilege and 
making a full and complete pilgrimage to the home 
of Shakspeare. The railway reaches to Leamington, 
—within, if we remember rightly, eight miles of Strat- 
ford.—There will be no jubilee foolcries on this occa- 
sion; and the right of admission to the dinner will 
be, of course, the price of the ticket,—but above all 
a hearty appreciation of the plays, poems, and even 
sonnets of the myriad-minded poet. 

The New York Literary World states that the 
mere announcement of the books belonging to the 
late Charles Lamb’s library which have so strangely 
found their way into that city, “ was enough. Crowds 
rushed to compete for their possession ; and in a 
moment they. were scattered through the land, to be 
treasured up as memorials of him whose ‘ darlings’ 
they once had been.”—We have sought in vain to 
penetrate the mystery which attends this literary 
exportation. So far as we have been able to ascertain, 
it was not known amongst the friends and admirers 
of the deceased essayist in this country that these 
treasured companions of his life were for disposal; 
the earliest announcement of the fact to ourselves, 
and to any others of whom we have inquired, is a 
casual notice in a Transatlantic paper. Charles 
Lamb had a very large circle of friends in this coun. 
try who were likely to have been bidders for books 
that seemed so much a portion of his own per- 
sonality, if they were properly in the market:— 
but as a pecuniary speculation there scems, at any 
rate, no reason to be dissatisfied with the result of 
their expatriation. 

We are requested by a correspondent to give in- 
sertion to the following :— 

By way of supplement to your notice of Mr. Leitch’s 
translation of Miller’s Archdologie der Kunst, your readers 
ought to be informed, that almost simultaneously with the 
appearance of that translation of the second edition, there 
has been published a third edition of the original, greatly 
enlarged and improved,—edited by a no less distinguished 
antiquarian than Prof. Welcker of Bonn. This new edi- 
tion was announced as in preparation more than a year 
ago,—and perhaps shpuld have been waited for by Mr. 
Leitch. The fire to which you refer, however, has afforded 
an opportunity of repairing the omission which should 


not be lost in case the publishers propose to reprint the 
book. 


The members of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
have raised a fund amongst themselves for the 
purpose of honouring the labours of Mr. Adams by 
some permanent memorial. It is intended, a con- 
temporary says, to institute a triennial prize in 
connexion with his name, “in testimony of their sense 
of the honour which he has conferred on his College 
and the University by having been the first among 
the mathematicians of Europe to determine from 
perturbations the unknown place of a disturbing 
planet exterior to Uranus.” The prize is to be 
awarded to the author of the best essay on some 
subject of pure Mathematics, Astronomy, or other 
branch of Natural Philosophy. 

The American papers report the death, at Dor- 
chester, in the United States, of the Hon. Henry 
Wheatona diplomatist of great distinction, and 
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known as a publicist by a variety of works. Mr. 
Wheaton was a member of many of the most eminent 
societies of learned men in Europe; and was the 
author, besides his works on national and international 
law, of a ‘History of the Northmen’—written while 
he was Chargé d’Affaires for his government at 
Copenhagen. His despatches are said to be among 
the most valuable and important of his productions. 
He had recently accepted the chair of Professor of 
International Law in Harvard University; and was 
about to enter upon the duties of the appointment 
when he was attacked by the illness which resulted 
in his death. 

The readers of Silvio Pellico are familiar with the 
name of Maroncelli, his fellow sufferer in the grasp 
of a despotism which has just withered from off the 
land of whose legends their sorrows make henceforth 
a part. Something of that accumulation of circum- 
stances which has finally broken the foreign sceptre 
on Italian ground they doubtless contributed by their 
long anguish of the body and the mind :—the sin in 
this as in most cases contributing unconsciously and 

* perhaps inappreciably to itsown punishment. The 
narrative of Silvio Pellico found its way everywhere, 
like the avenging angel, with its testimony against 
the Austrian government,—and awoke a cry of indig- 
nation against her treatment of her Italian provinces 
whose echoes make a portion of the universal voice 
that swells the sentence against her of to-day. Ma- 
roncelli was released from his ten years’ imprison- 
ment in 1830; but the influences of his dungeon 
followed through all his afterdays. A darker prison 
than the first awaited his later life—which they who 
consigned him to the first, however, must answer for, 
too. Our readers know that he lost a leg in his Aus- 
trian dungeon by a tumour, the consequence of his 
imprisonment. “Marrying in Paris on his release, he 
took final refuge in America— supporting himself 
while health and reason remained by teaching. But 
the light, moral and physical, which had been tam- 
pered with at Spielberg, went finally out ere life de- 
parted—never to return. His eye and his intellect 
were alike visited by incurable blindness; and he 
died, after accumulated suffering, in 1846, in the 
50th year of his age. He is said to have left nu- 
merous manuscripts behind him:—but his widow 
and child, inheritors of a portion of his sorrows, are 
left pecuniarily destitute. This fact has brought his 
library, said to be a valuable one, into the American 
market. Anxious to make it certainly productive, a 
number of his friends have formed a scheme of lot- 
tery for its disposal;—and the New York journals 
are earnest in their appeals to the public for support. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till _Five.—Admission, 1s; 
Catalogue, 18. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

THE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATERCOLOURS 
will OPEN their Fourrrentu AnnvuaLExuinition on MONDAY 
NEXT, the 17th inst., at their Gattery, 53, Pann Mati. Ad- 
mission, 14.; Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT- 
STREET, having been greatly enlarged by the means of a New 
Theatre, &c. which will contain One Thousand Five Hundred 
Visitors, RE-OPENS to the Public on the 20th inst. with numerous 
interesting novelties. Open daily from Eleven till Five; and in 
pow? ga including Saturday Evening, from Seven to Half- 
past Ten. 








SOCIETIES 


Astronomicat.— March 10.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
R.N. V.P. in the chair.—T. C. Janson, Esq. was 
elected a Fellow. 

‘Flora.’ Observations, by Sir T. M. Brisbane and 
Mr. Brown—Prof. Chevallier and Mr. R. A. Thomp- 
son—and MM. C. and G, Riimker. Elliptic Ele- 
ments, by Dr. Brunnow. 

‘Tris.’ By Prof. Chevallier and Mr. R. A. Thomp- 
son. Extract of a letter from Mr. Cooper. 

‘Uranus.’ By M. Rimker. 

‘Neptune.’ By Prof. Chevallier and Mr. R. A. 
Thompson. Satellite of Neptune. 

‘ Mauvais’ Comet.’ By Prof. Challis—and Prof. 
Bond. 

‘ Sweeping Ephemeris for the Expected Comet of 
1264 and 1556.’ From Mr. Hind’s Tables in the 
Notice for April 1847, p. 264. 

‘ Miss Mitchell’s Comet.’ Elements. 

‘Account of the Annular Eclipse of 9th November 
1847. By Major Lysaght, at Hingolee. 

‘Remarkable Appearances during the Total Eclipse 





of the Moon on March 19, 1848.’ Extract of al 


letter from Mr. Forster, Bruges. 

‘Occultations of Fixed Stars observed by M. 
Riimker, Hamburg.’ ‘ Occultations observed at 
Poona,’ by W. S. Jacob, Esq. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Maclear, Cape of 
Good Hope. 

‘Observations of a Centauri and other Double 
Stars made at Poona,’ by W. S. Jacob, Esq. 

‘On the Annual Oscillations of the Level and 
Azimuthal Errors of the Greenwich and Cambridge 
Transit Instruments,’ by Mr. Henry, of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. 

‘On the Interior Satellites of Uranus,’ by the Rev. 
W. R. Dawes. 

Extract of a Letter from M. Otto von Struve to 
the Astronomer Royal. 


Astatic.—April 1.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
chair.—A paper, from J. Walker, Esq., commenced 
at the preceding meeting,—containing replies to a 
series of questions proposed by Sir G. Staunton re- 
lative to the habits and condition of the inhabitants 
of the city and neighbourhccd of Fuh-chow-foo,— 
was read. The population of the city and suburbs 
amounts to at least half a million, only a very small 
proportion of which consists of natives of the city. 
The well-known Commissioner Lin was a native of 
this city, and was the son of an artificial flower 
maker. The inhabitants in general are dull and 
stupid; but serious crimesare rare. Opium is largely 
consumed by them ; and the evil consequences usually 
resulting are clearly discernible in their appearance. 
From 75 to 80 per cent. of the adult male popula- 
tion in the city, and about 30 per cent. in the villages, 
are estimated to indulge in it; nor is the habit con- 
fined to the male sex only. The manufactures and 
productions of the place are unimportant, and un- 
fitted for export. Timber is the staple of the mari- 
time trade. No goods are imported by sea ; but all 
articles of consumption not produced at home are 
brought overland from Canton and Amoy. English 
long and broad cloths are in common use; but the 
cotton fabrics of America are preferred, as being 
stronger and warmer. At Ningpo, Russian and 
Prussian cloths nearly supersede all others. The 
pirates who abound on the coast are very daring, | 
and their depredations cripple the maritime trade. 
Foreigners are in general disliked ; and the British 
Consulate was at first treated with contempt and dis- 
respect,—but of late a change has taken place in the 
conduct of the natives towards us which was not 
anticipated by the most sanguine. The banking- 
houses are wealthy, and great confidence is reposed 
in them. Promissory notes are in extensive use. 
The value of silver varies greatly, and spurious imita- 
tions of the current metal abound. The people are 
in general tranquil under the present Tartar dynasty ; 
but they are not reconciled to it, and the two classes 
do not intermix. A moral influence governs the 
people,—for there is no physical power capable of 
enforcing any laws which might be unpopular. 
Bribery and corruption extensively prevail in the 
law courts, and in criminal cases torture is employed 
to obtain confessions. The land is divided into small 
holdings, and there are no large proprietors. There 
are no general laws for the relief of the poor; but 
when rice is dear, the Government granaries are 
opened, and the grain is sold at a reduced rate. 
Money is scarcer and provisions dearer than formerly. 
Mendicants are numerous and importunate; but very 
little heed is taken of them, and they are often 
suffered to lie down and die in the streets. Educa- 
tion is in a very low condition, and a knowledge of 
reading and writing confined to the merest necessities 
of ordinary commerce affords the only evidence of 
instruction. There are four charity schools in the 
city, but not more than 130 children in them. Re- 
ligious ideas are vague and latitudinarian, and the 
people are entirely free from bigotry. There was no 
Protestant missionary at the port till lately, when 
one from America arrived. Many of the inhabitants 
profess to be converts to the Roman Catholic faith; 
but they are in general ignorant of their new religion, 
and on the whole constitute a worthless class. There 
are only two British subjects resident at the port, 
and these are masters of opium vessels, who have no 
ostensible occupation in the city. It will not, there- 





fore, be expected that any important effects should 


CApr. ]5 
have been produced on the native manners by qe 
influence of our more advanced civilization, Ther 
is much sociality among the middle classes. who 

certain seasons meet by moonlight, and enjoy th " 
selves with great glee at tables supplied only wi 
tea and tobacco, They are fond of dramatic Te 


sentations, and fully partake in the periodical amug. 
ments and festivals which have been described by 
most visitants of the Celestial Empire, ’ 


Arcu£oLocicaL InstiTuTE.—April 7Sir J P. 
Boileau in the chair.—Several new members were 
announced.—Among the objects exhibited 
dagger the hilt of which was a fine Specimen of 
Burmese carving; from the fact of the blade hayj 
nine spots of gold passing through it, seven of whic, 
form the usual Latin cross, the exhibitor, Mr. G J 
French, conjectured it might have been a portion 
of the blade of a European sword.—Mr. Allies ¢. 
hibited an urn found in the cutting for the railtoad 
at Droitwich in 1847; it was apparently of Roma, 
fabric, and had been used in early times in the ma- 
nufacture of salt, from the effects of which it was 
undergoing rapid decomposition. Mr. Allies aly 
submitted specimens of-pottery dredged up from the 
bed of the Severn between Worcester and Kemp, 
Mr. Manning laid on the table two drawings of mun! 
paintings recently discovered in Watford Church 
Herts, one of which appeared to be a portion of a, 
Christopher. Mr. Talbot exhibited a remarkable 
bronze jug, of medizeval fabric, discovered at Nex. 
bigging, co. Fife; it had been fitted with a lid, now 
wanting, like a tankard. Drawings of druidical 
circles recently found in the Isle of Mull, and of 
a curious monumental slab in the Cathedral of 
Dunkeld, were contributed, with illustrative remarks, 
by Mr. Auldjo. Mr. Farrer exhibited a silver bottle 
the neck of which was formed of a small gourd; this 
curious object, of the workmanship of the sixteenth 
century, was intended to be worn at the girdle. Mr, 
Nightingale sent a painted tryptich of the Florentine 
school of the early part of the fifteenth century, A 
deed of the time of Edward the Third, enfranchising 
a villein and his issue, together with the brass matrix 
of a seal, probably a sheriff's, of early date, were 
brought by Mr. Faulkner. Mr. J. G. Nichols exhi- 
bited a rubbing of an inscription in Dutch, dated 
1439, on a stone wall at the old Inquisition a 
Antwerp. 

A discussion took place on the drawings of druit- 
ical remains exhibited by Mr. Auldjo,—in which the 
Chairman, Mr. Disney, Mr. Talbot, and other gentle 
men took part. It appeared to be the impression that 
Stonehenge was originally constructed of dresel 
stone, and not of rough blocks. 

Mr. Turner read a short paper ‘On Medieul 
Horticulture,’ — referring more especially to the 
varieties of fruit grown in England during the thir 
teenth century. 

The Secretary announced that the volume of the 
proceedings of the Institute at York was ready for 
delivery. 

HorticutturaL.—April 4.—W. W. Salmon, Es, 
in the chair.—Col. Vernon Harcourt, the Rev. 4. 
Clive, and J.S. Gregory, Esqrs. were elected Fellows 
—It was stated that a thermometer in the shade 
stood in the Society’s garden, on April 3rd, at 78 
and that the heat of the soil at two feet from the 
surface was 493°, and at one foot 51°. This extn 
ordinary fact accounts for the rapid progress vegelt- 
tion is now everywhere making, and will, perhaps, 
continue to make; for though the temperature of 
the air should fall, it will be some time before the 
soil loses the heat it has acquired.—Messrs. Veiteh 
sent a magnificent new Vanda, sent from Java by 
Mr. Lobb, having a spike of large flowers, wh 
white petals were beautifully spotted all over with 
brown, the lip being violet. The same nurserymel 
also sent blooms of a new Fuchsia from Peru,t 
markable for the brilliancy of its colours as well 
for the size and form of its stigma, which is put 
white, looking like a little ivory cross embosomed n 
the dark red violet-tinged petals with which it nicely 
contrasts. The flowers are about the length of thot 
of serratifolia, the tube and calyx being bright scatlé 
crimson, and it was stated that they grow horizontall 
from the axils of the leaves, which are large 
deeply veined—Mr. Glendenning sent a Cyrtocers 
reflecum, for which a certificate was awarded, Itai 
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aj that by @ little care it could be made to pro- 

its blossoms in abundance at any period; that 
in fact it could be made to flower about every alter- 
- month. The plant exhibited was stated to have 
ree times during the past winter. 


bloomed th — 

[axnean.—March 7.—Mr. Westwood read a paper 
containing observations upon Bolboceras, a genus of 
Lamellicorn beetles, closely allied to Athyreus. 

April 4,—E. Forster, Esq. V.P. in the chair. — 
1, W. Barlow, Esq. was elected a Fellow. — Mr. 
Fisher exhibited a specimen of Gordius marinus of 
Vontague, from the north coast of Norfolk; Dr. 
Coggeswell the fruit of the Banana (Musa sapientum), 
i order to illustrate the statement concerning the 
ongin of the superstition with which it is regarded by 
the natives in Madeira, who dare not cut it with a 
jnife, as it is supposed to exhibit a representation 
of the crucifixion, Mr. Westwood exhibited the 
gita of a Himalayan Grass (probably Hetoropogon 
contortus) possessing remarkable hygrometrical pro- 
yeties. Some notes upon the vegetation of Scinde, 


iy Dr. J. E. Stocks, were read,—in which the author 
pints out the strong analogy between the plants of 
that district of India and Syria. 





Borantcat.— March 3.—J. Reynolds, Esq., in the 
cair—Specimens of some of the plants distributed 
by the Society in 1848 were exhibited.—Mr. H. 
Watson exhibited a specimen of Caltha palustris, 
sone of the connecting links between that species 
a the C. radicans, having the leaves just intermediate 
between those of the two figures in English botany, 
but still more acutely crenate or dentate even than 
those of C. radicans are represented to be. 





Rovat InstirutTION.—March 31.—W. R. Hamil- 
ion, Esq. V.P., Treasurer, in the chair.—Dr. Wil- 
jams, ‘On the Chemistry of the Sea.’ Dr. Wil- 
jams commenced by demonstrating, by means of 
amapparatus contrived for the purpose, the effects 
of pressure on fishes at definite depths beneath 
thesurface of the sea. Having shown that a gold 
fsh, when the water in which it was placed was 
subjected to a pressure of four atmospheres, be- 
came paralyzed, Dr. Williams stated the following 
conclusions as deduced from his own experiments :— 
|s. That round fishes, having an air-bladder, cannot, 
vithout injury, be exposed to a pressure of more 
than three atmospheres. 2nd. That the use of the 
arbladder is not so much to regulate the specific 
garity of the animal as to resist the varying force of 
the duid column, and thus to protect the viscera and 
idominal blood-vessels against excess of pressure. 
in, (Though in this case the results are less striking) 
fat fish exhibit a limited capacity only for sustaining 
pesure. From these observations, Dr. Williams 
nfered that the condition of pressure regulated the 
istrbution of fishes in depth. Referring to the ex- 
pernmental researches of Prof. E. Forbes, he expressed 
lis conviction that pressure would be found the most 
mportant element in the problem ofsubmarine organic 
li, He observed that the lower animals evinced 
4 tolerance of pressure peculiar to each species and 
termining its zone of depth. The laws of oceanic 
‘mperature were next explained. It was experi- 
mentally demonstrated that the expansion of sea- 
water s considerably greater than that of pure water 
twder equal increments of heat. It was, however, 
tablished by the aerometer that density did not 
. m exact proportion with the increase of 
wume. It was argued that this experiment went 
account for the expansion of crystals by heat, as 
wticed by Mitscherlich; and that it also proved that 
nthe case of two strata of water of dissimilar tem- 
perature overlying each other in the ocean the ten- 

y to intermixture by vertical molecular attraction 
"as greater than would be the case if the sea con- 
‘sted of distilled water. It was also contended that 
Iwas in accordance with the principles developed 
— experiment that the warm water occupying 
he greatest depths in the sea (as discovered by Sir 

‘tmes Ross) rose to the surface and escaped under 
theform of vapour, which by diffusing warmth through 

atmosphere mitigated the rigour of polar cold. 

g to the stratum of water of uniform warmth 

ed by Sir J. Ross, the lecturer stated that he 

: ascertained by experiment that water acquires 
considerable increase of temperature under great 
Pessure, and that he thought that the temperature 





of the deep sea could only be satisfactorily accounted 
for by the condensation of bulk which the “air of 
water” underwent. The increase of temperature 
measured downwards from the stratum of uniform 
warmth to the sea bottom was noticed as proving 
that the latent heat of the dissolved air was rendered 
sensible as the pressure, i. e., the depth, increased. 
Dr. Williams concluded by referring to the maxi- 
mum density of water, the laws governing the solu- 
tion of air in water, and by explaining the influence 
of those conditions on the existence and distribution 
of plants and animals in the sea. 

April 8.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair—‘ On Shooting Stars and their Connexion 
with the Solar System,’ by Prof. Baden Powell.— 
Luminous appearances moving through the sky have 
been commonly known and described under various 
names, according to their apparent size and nature— 
as shooting stars, bolides, fire-balls—and the fall of 
matter from the atmosphere in different forms, some- 
times connected with luminous meteors, sometimes 
apparently without such appearances, has been in 
like manner recorded from ancient times under the 
names of thunderbolts, meteorites, aerolites, &c. 
Records of such phenomena have been given by 
Chladni and others (see Edin. Phil. Journal, No. 2). 
Masses of great size and weight have been alleged to 
have fallen; some, well authenticated, are of great 
density and composed almost of pure metal—others 
less metallic, and earthy; some light and porous, soft 
or spongy, or even in the state of fine dust, and 
sofnetimes like mere dry fog or haze (see Arago * On 
Comets,’ 1833). Sometimes they have fallen hot or 
burning (as at the Cape of Good Hope), ( Phil. Trans., 
1839, i.), and in other instances distinctly proceeding 
from a luminous meteor: but if falling by day, the light 
might not be seen—if by night, the falling matter would 
not be discovered. The matter has been oftenalleged to 
be produced by the explosion or bursting of a solid mass 
—but of this there appears no proof: the detonation 
sometimes heard is only a sound which may be pro- 
duced, as thunder, without any solid matter. The 
pieces which fall are, in many instances, distinct 
rounded masses, not angular fragments—as in the me- 
teorite at Ancona, May, 1846, and in that at Launton, 
1840. From the Cape meteor, 1838, the masses 
appear partially rounded, but broken in the.fall. For 
luminous meteors, the greater number of which are 
probably unconnected with any fall of matter, we 
have the numerous observations collected by Quetelet 
(who has given the most complete catalogue of older 
observations in the Mem. Acad. de Bruxelles, 1842), 
Colla of Parma and Coulvier Gravier (Brit. Assoc. 
1845), Orlebar (Bombay Obs. 1845), Lowe (Atmos. 
Phen. 1846), Pettit (Comptes Rendus, 1846), and 
many others. These observations have determined, 
in many cases, the height, velocity and direction of 
meteors—which are all very various: the heights 
from the lowest to 600 miles above the earth—the 
velocities from 20 to 220 miles per second—the di- 
rection often affected by perspective, but in some 
cases serpentine. The size cannot be accurately deter- 
mined ; but any estimates can only apply to the 
luminous disc, which is not necessarily that of any 
solid body. The relation of luminous meteors to 
electricity has been supported in many instances by 
the appearance of coruscations and flashes of light : 
a connexion has, also, been made out, in some cases, 
with Auroras and thunder (by Quetelet, Cappoci, 
Wartman, Poisson, &c.). Their height is often far 
above our atmosphere, but the earth’s electricity may 
probably extend far beyond the atmosphere—and on 
both points various estimates have been formed. 
Auroras have appeared far beyond the height of the 
atmosphere. The occurrence of star showers at 
certain epochs has been verified by numerous observa- 
tions, from early records collected by Sir F. Palgrave 
(Phil. Trans. 1840) and M. Chasles (Comptes Rendus, 
March 15, 1841), and, more recently, by Quetelet 
and C. Gravier), who have collected observations 
from all parts of the world, especially America, sub- 
stantiating periodic star showers, returning for a series 
of years, about Nov. 12 and Aug. 10; the latter the 
most constant; the former appear of late years less 
marked. Observations of these may often have 
failed from their occurring in day-time or in cloudy 
weather. These discharges have been found to be 
directed to a fixed point in the heavens, through a 
considerable portion of the night,—thus showing their 





cosmical nature. In some instances, instead of a 
shower a single large meteor has appeared. Were 
the minute bodies collected into a large one? On 
the nature and laws of these appearances there have 
been various theories. For an able exposition of the 
chief of them, see Mr. Galloway's paper (Astron, 
Soc. Rep. vol. 5). According to Chladni, innumer- 
able small bodies rotate in the solar system. Messier, 
in 1777, sawa number of small bodies pass the disc of 
thesun. Many of these must often encounter theearth, 
unless, as Mr. Strickland suggests, they are converted 
into satellites—an idea which has lately been verified 
by M. Pettit, who conceives he has identified one 
which performs its revolution in 3% 20™ (Comptes 
Rendus, Oct. 12, 1846, and Aug. 9, 1847). Sir J. 
Lubbock suggests the idea that such bodies, whether 
satellitary or planetary, shine by reflected light and 
disappear on entering the earth’s shadow. (Phil. 
Mag. Feb. and March, 1848). But for the generality 
of small meteors, and especially for the periodical 
showers, these views will hardly apply. We can better 
suppose rings of diffused matter circulating through 
the planetary spaces, analogous to the zodiacal ring 
and to the matter of comets,—all which are probably 
portions of the primitive nebulous matter out of 
which the solar system was condensed, and which 
are gradually undergoing condensation. Out of a 
ring of such matter, probably, the asteroids have 
been condensed,—and not formed by explosion, as 
supposed by Lagrange and others; and to such con- 
densations comets probably tend: of which a striking 
instance has been afforded in Biela’scomet—separating 
into two, but only that each may condense to a nucleus 
now clearly ascertained by the observationsof Mr. Main 
(see Greenwich Observations, 1846); while the recent 
speculations of M. Leverrier (Comptes Rendus, Dec. 
20, 1847,) suggest that periodical comets have been 
fixed in our system by the action of the planets. A 
continuation of the same analogy leads us to imagine 
portions of such diffused matter revolving, and either 
encountering the earth and becoming satellitary to it, 
and in a high state of electric tension,—and thus, on 
coming within its electric action, a discharge takes 
place and matter is consolidated, the metallic portion 
reduced, and, if within the atmosphere, combustion 
and fusion may ensue,—and if previously tending 
directly to the earth, such matter falls as an aerolite, 
whether solid or in a diffused form—not from breaking 
up or bursting, but from consolidation; or if beyond 
the atmosphere or only moving through it, there may 
be merely an electric flash or detonation, accompanied 
by sparks ora train. Where a large aggregation of 
such divided matter thus comes within the sphere of 
the earth’s electricity, an apparent shower of stars 
takes place, such masses may move in orbits with a 
period equal to that of the earth to produce annual 
showers, either about the sun or carth—but must, in 
any case, be subject to great perturbations from the 
moon and planets. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

Mon. British Architects, 8, Pp... 

a Pathological, 7.—Council. 

a Statistical, 8. 

— Chemical, 8. 
Tugs. Linnean, 8. 
— Horticultural, 3. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 
Wep. Geological, half-past 8. 

- College of Physicians, 4.—Lecture on Materia Medica. 





FINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Anything like a demonstration in the historic 
line is so rare on the walls of this Institution, as 
especially to draw attention when it occurs. Yet 
on Mr. Foggo’s picture of Bishop Grosteste, in his 
last illness, who foretells the fate of Simon de Mount- 
fort and his favourite Son, who perished at the same 
time in the cause of Truth and Justice (410), we will 
avoid entering into analytic detail,_for the painter’s 
sake,—and for our own, Mr. W. Salter’s Trial of 
Socrates in the Court of Areopagus, where St. Paul 
also was arraigned (142),—a finer theme than which 
never fell to the lot of painter—we are also disposed to 
avoid. Withsuch talentsas Mr. Salterreally possesses 
he is most unwise to venture into regions for which his 
early studies and latest practice have not qualified 
him. This picture taken together with Happy Mo- 
ments—Dance of Bacchanals (70), Venus and Adonis 
(249), and 4 Man of Sorrows and acquainted with 
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Grief (542) are proof of entire incapacity for the 
highest walks. Dedalus and Icarus in the fable 
would not supply this painter with a subject,—but 
may with a moral. 

Of Mr. H. J. Boddington’s several pictures, his 
Shades of Evening (81) will be considered the best. 
It well sustains the spirit of the lines attached to it in 
the catalogue. The lengthening shade which the sun’s 
rays extend to the mountains that define the distance 
is very happily expressed. There is an air of greater 
refinement about the sky, and the foreground and 
trees are given in a less trite and obvious manner, 
than has been usual with this painter. Stoke Pogis 
—The Scene of Gray’s Elegy (348) conveys an ade- 
quate idea of the look of Nature when the “ curfew 
tolls the knell of parting day.” In effect these two 
pictures have a congeniality of feeling and treatment 
—though the last is the most solemn. 4 Ferry on 


the Thames—Summer Evening (556) is another of | 


the strongly pronounced and obvious effects with 
which this artist ably deals. 4 Green Lane in Wales 
(331), 4 Welsh Stream (346), The Path to Church 
(500), Going to Pasture (568), and The Keeper's 
Warning (576), are among the more ordinary mani- 
festations of the painter. 

There is but one picture from the hands of Mr. 
Prentis—Love in a Village (18). Though the re- 
cord of a common incident—the evening visit of an 
enamoured swain to the object of his love—the 
painter has found in it the opportunity for much 
character. The arch and coy demeanour of the fair 
one, who with averted eye awaits the approaching 
and well-known footstep, wants but the graces of 
better Art-language. Mr. Prentis’s facility at -tell- 
ing such a story has not failed him here: could 
he but add more of the elegance of execution he 
would much enhance the interest of his works. 

The Mariner’s Wife(14), a study by Mr. T. Mog- 
ford, has merits of a higher order than the general 
run of such matters here: as have Mr. Gale’s Study 
of a Head (186), and Mr. J. F. Dicksee’s Julian and 
Fenella, from Peveril of the Peak (113). In the lat- 
ter there is improvement in colour, in sobriety of tone 
and in selection of character. 

It is painful to observe the disposition that exists 
among our artists to comply with some exaggerated 
or morbid notion which prevails among the vulgar of 
insensibility towards the lowly on the part of those 
in more prosperous condition—a tendency originated 
by thesentimentalities of certain popular writers. This 
is so far untrue as to make its assertion as a general 
proposition undignified in Art. The statistics of the 
endless number of institutions sustained by individual 
and voluntary contributions in this metropolis do not 
warrant Mr. J. Holmes’s representation of The Streets 
of London—a Female Dombey (87). The subject—in 
which a sailor having on his arm his sweetheart is in 
the act of relieving a distressed female, who in vain 
supplicates alms from a parvenue lady promenading 
in Ludgate Hill~is conceived in as questionable a 
taste as the pictorial means which express it. The 
other incidents are equally forced and tasteless. We 
rejoice that in the present instance time only, not 
tulent, has been wasted on such a theme. 

The several contributions of Mr. Alfred Montague 
have variety—denoting studies at home and abroad. 
The five Dutch views are, however, to our taste too 
cold and raw. Dort—from the Ferry (No. 176) isthe 
best of them. It shows much local truth, and good 
action in the water. The little picture Crossing the 
Dort River (317) has excellent effect of light and 
shade,— but it wants quality and tone. Less of 
severity in the handling—more especially in the sky 
—would have been desirable. A similar remark is 
applicable to another little picture of Dort (279). 
A Dutch Milk-Boat (71), though simple as a subject, 
has a greater balance of warm and cold colour and 
is as a picture more agreeable than the others. 
Rotterdam (4)9) has much of the look of nature in 
the buildings and craft on the left; not improved, 
however, by the amount of force given to the church 
seen in the distance—which, while perspectively not 
true, interferes with the general effect. Bergen op 
Zoom is sketchy: while 4 View on the Scheldt— 
Antwerp in the distance (427) shows the painter's 
diligence. The Farmer's Waggon (40), An old Water 
Mill, North Wales (282), and A Study in Windsor 
Forest (369) exhibit Mr, Montague in the picturesque 
of our own shores. 








Mr. Latilla once more evinces ambition in the 
subjects which he selects for the exercise of his 
powers. Yet neither these nor former efforts of his 
proclaim a clear aim and direction,—and, therefore, 
of his style we cannot speak.- While he has inspi- 
rations from many sources, he contrives not to stamp 
on any of them the impress of such character as 
would constitute a style peculiar to himself. He 
oscillates as much in theme as in treatment. His 
principal subject, The Victim of Sin and Death (197), 
is little in accordance with the sympathies of our 
day—an age of too much fact and common sense to 
take its lessons in morality from allegory. While 
the choice of subject is thus questionable as to taste, 
the artistic developement of the idea is not delicate 
enough to convey the moral. The difficulty, it must 
be owned, was such as would have taxed the highest 
powers. The expression in detail—the pictorial 
portions—cannot be said to redeem these deficiencies. 
The Guardian Angel (332), though finer as a subject, 
is less carried out as a picture. We pass over First 
Love (354), a boy with a monkey—to come to a 
picture Trying the Temper of Cupid's Dart (389), 
wherein higher powers are displayed. This is the 
artist's best production here. The Flight from the 
Siege (528) in choice and incident reminds us of the 
taste of Haydon. 

John Wilson, sen. asserts his usual claim in 
eleven contributions—all marked by that knowledge 
and skill which have for so long a number of years 
marked his career. Where age has brought any 
visible deficiency, it is rather from want of nicety 
of perception in the optical than in the mental 
sense. The Wreck of an Indiaman on the Coast of 
Ireland (26), though he has not in this picture spread 
his canvas to its accustomed extent, is highly ex- 
pressive of his power. In 43], 4 View on the 
Sussex Coast, there are freshness and coolness—not 
rawness or blackness—and such qualities as only a 
finely organized eye aided by long experience and 
study can achieve. His other works have an uni- 
formity both of subject and merit which makes it 
unnecessary to dwell on them in detail. 

Few of our artists dealing with our river scenes, 
green lanes, or flowery meads impart to them greater 
charms than does Mr. Tennant. In none of his 
pictures has he been more effective than in his English 
River Scene (11). It is full of incident and detail; 
—the team on the bridge that crosses the winding 
river, the meadow intervening between that and the 
far out-stretching distance, and the admirably exe- 
cuted sky, excellent both in colour, mass and mo- 
delling. With what attention this artist regards 
nature and with what fidelity he transcribes it, his 
Scene on the Wye, Monmouth (128) again proves. 
All the particularized intricacies of foreground and 
of road are made compatible with breadth of general 
effect; while the contrast of these with the tranquillity 
of the adjoining river supplies the alternations of 
detailed and simple masses. Rocky Glen (229) isa 
more wild and savage study: and the View between 
Monmouth and Chepstow (248) hasa warm andagreeable 
effect. The Scene near Bexley Heath (349), though 
powerful, is artificial. The Ferry-Boat—Putting 
back for a Fare (578), isone of Mr. Tennant’s fami- 
liar incidents of English life. The way-worn tra- 
veller in the foreground who is resting against his 
steed while the boat puts back to transport him across 
the stream makes a highly picturesque point. The 
other incidents—ferry and groups within it, landscape 
andaccessories,—make upthecompositionexcellently ; 
while the tone of the picture is bright and clear. 
This and No. 11, already mentioned, are two of the 
best landscapes of their class in this entire collection. 
There is much merit in Mr. J. Harwood’s composition 
of Psyche and Cupid (74) of a kind which evinces 
attention to the old masters. The name of the 
artist is new. We have it again in a subject more 
commonplace—and of a class against which he should 
be cautioned as already crowding our Exhibitions ad 
nauseam. Its title is The Tempting Offer—Peasants 
of Naples (168). Itis one of those costume tableaux 
with which every artist journeying south fills his folio 
—and which from familiarity have lost their impres- 
sion on the eye. Mr. Harwood can do better things 
than this. Of Mr. Shayer’s manifold pictures 4 
Bye-Lane, New Forest (156), is the best. Were he 
to paint fewer and elaborate more, so as to produce 
quality and refinement, he would do well, . 





“ Viva Pio Nono” (177)—a beggar inscribj 
ruins of Jupiter Tonans—has furnished. Ment 
Mason with a costume figure of the South unde 
pretext of a trite and obvious reference to paw: 
events. Art itself, however,—as well as the art 
the painter—is destined for more important q 

: and 
universal themes. 

Mr. C. D. Smith has shown excellence in his 
on the River Thames (178). Mr. J. Bouvier exhibity 
no slight resemblance to Mr. Wingfield in his Dig 
in the Hay-field (179). A capital study of the Heng 
of a Bloodhound (182), by Mr. W. Barraud, js te 
markable because, while it is like nature, its no 
after the approved manner of Landseer, There iy 
much that is effective in Mr. G. A. Williams's Eveni 
after a Storm (144). Of Mr. H. Lancaster's - 
skips here, the best is the Boat on the Scheld: with 
Distant View of Antwerp (204): but it is deficient in 
brightness and freshness—though having much of hix 
usual excellence of touch in the painting, yf 
Desanges, in his Sacrifice of Elijah (196) has pro. 
duced a multitudinous composition of figures on ay 
extensive scale, which will scarcely meet with sym. 
pathy commensurate with the expense of time ani 
means that he has expended on it. The subject is 
a difficult one to treat in any hands—and woul 
have been more surely realized by an episode than by 
an attempt at the presentment of the entire incident, 
involving multiplicity of parts and producing a scenic 
effect as the consequence. Of Mr. Pidding's pictures 
Timidity (214) must be considered the most legit. 
mate here. Though but a study from the nude, it 
has feeling and taste. The Proposed Grand Junction 
Line (262) is noticed by us only to point at the ques. 
tionable disposition to indulge in the artifice of calen. 
bour in title. The game is unworthy of the bait_ 
and degrades Art. Another instance of the same 
is entitled the “Coup de Soleil”—being a Greenwich 
pensioner, with burning-glass in hand, about to con- 
centrate the rays of the sun to light his pipe. In this 
picture of a single figure, however, Mr. Pidding shows 
his talents in the disposition of colour and the pr- 
duction of effect—though, it must be avowed, with 
obvious and violent contrasts and some violation of 
fact. Several other of his studies here evince the 
resources which he possesses over the materials of the 
palette. 

That Mr. Woolmer possesses powers of originality 
no one who has frequented this Gallery for many 
years past will refuse to admit: that he does justice 
to those powers by the course in which he perseveres 
will not be so readily granted. His vein is obviously 
poetical; but he lacks the wisdom to strengthen his 
native resources by such cultivation and study a 
would make them available for high purposes. In 
the desire to be imaginative and abstract he often 
departs so far from reality as to violate nature. Last 
year, in his ‘ Burial of Harold’ we had, as now, to 
regret that to the manifestation of much fancy he 
should not have added that of such care as can alone 
lead the former to sound results. In the wish to beinde 
pendent of all types and free ofall restraints, he forgets 
that not in his own art only, but in all the high walks 
of poetry, the images employed are properly sought 
by the poet in nature and in truth; and the artlies 
the adoption of just such an amount of detail as gives 
recognition of the individual objects without destroy- 
ing breadth and comprehensiveness of design. Mt. 
Woolmer fails in supplying this due relation to cor 
ceptions that have great fancy and feeling—whether 
the agents which he employs be the human form 
or the landscape. His ten pictures'come all more 
less under this censure. Of his best may be named 
A Summer Evening (213). Here there. is more te 
semblance to nature: the landscape and sky a 
more truly poetical : the scene is noted down with 
propriety and the figures detailed with an attention 
that may prove to the painter the possibility of his 
judiciously entering into particulars without mam 
general truth. The Evening in the Alps (2 
peasants at the time of the Ave-Maria, exhibits 
poetical disposition of the painter as well as his dist 
gard for individual truth. The scene is, nevertheles, 
touching. The same artist has treated the old subjet 
of ‘ Paolo and Francesca’ under the title of Reading 
Dante (323). Here, as the human form plays 
principal part, his disregard of fact has in ; 
with the realization of a clever design. — ie 
colour of the flesh—to the complexion even 
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~ jp head—is negligent in the extreme. While The 
male’ at the eet a66) is gay to garishness, The 
(386) has a Rembrandt-like arrangement, 
ng much of that master’s spirit without his con- 
ventionality. The Bridge of Sighs (456) wants that 
gre and attention in developement without which 
, painter lays himself open to the danger of eccen- 
city nceit. 
by ale many little landscapes here, The Banks 
the Colne at Colchester (42), by A. Vickers, will 
rep attention. So will 4 Gipsy Encampment — 
Morning (426), by J. Curnock. This—as well as 
Gipsies (474), by the same—is a picture of much 
promise—showing an eye well organized for colour 
and patience for detail without dryness. Mr. Steed- 
man's Peasant Boys (394) is Linnell-like in its 
truth. We may notice, also, Gipsy Life (295), by 
Mr. J. J. Hill— Welsh Rustics (173), by the same; 
ind Mother and Child (193) and The Scotch Piper 

981) by R. H. Roe:—also Langdale Pikes, Westmore- 
ind(301),by Mr. G. L. Beetholme. Neither should 
ye overlook Mr. Alexander Fraser's Interior of a 
Swttish Cottage (584), exhibiting as it does much 
ut, in reference to the general effect, in the making 
wof a picture—with that sense of the distribution 
ofwarm and cold colour which it is 80 difficult to 
give gy bo ange is in hues of negative, instead of 

itive, character. 

Mr, Zeitter indulges in a style which has scarcely 
any parallel within the range of our acquaintance.— 
This would be matter of praise if his achievements 
yere of an order calculated to raise the school or the 
pinter. They are, however, singular attempts at 
waking pictures by means at variance with all recog- 
tied modes of practice. Drawing and expression 
appear to have no place in their author's philosophy 
—his object being apparently to produce novelty at 
al hazard, Yet his works have merit, considered 
inthe light of studies.:His subjects are for the most 
part those which Hungarian life affords. The Doubt- 
fal Guide (147) is of these. We have a small 
picture Hungarian Peasants returning from a Fair 
(278), There is, too, The Hungarian Tinker’s Wed- 

ing (439). 
al (555) on which peasants are seen cross- 
ing in boats; and A Dutch Ferry Boat (263)—toge- 
ther with some English subjects corresponding in 
treatment. In this mass of contributions, there are 
ohen passages, either of feeling or of colour, making 
wregret that their author, having such talent, should 
wek renown by capricious ways rather than by 
healthy and patient practice. 

OfMr. J. W. Allen we have but little tosay. It 
sonly in Helvellin; as seen beyond St. John’s Vale, 
Cumberland (288) that there is any approach to the 
syle of the large picture which last year gained him 
hae such credit. The present sustains, though on a 
mall scale, the recollection of the talents which dis- 
tinguished the former; there is in it similar expres- 
im of space and distance—Clearing Timber (355) 
san excellent piece; in which the attention is 
tivided between the horses that have come to carry 
amy the timber and the landscape of which that has 
bat recently formed part. His other pictures are 
ach transcripts of green lane, heath, and woodland 
kenery, in small dimensions, as are usual with this 
Panter, 

In the water-colour room there is but little to 
wtice—either in the way of pretension or of success. 
The best work is Mr. Pyne’s repetition of the sub- 
jst of his large picture, Pallanza. The cartoon by 
Mt. John Zephaniah Bell of Beatrice Cenci medi- 
lating the Murder of her Father the evening before 
(182) is ambitious in intention. The heroine has 
litleagreement with the portrait in the Barberini_ 
vhile her face suggests none of the qualities or pas- 
ams that our knowledge of the deed with which 

lame is associated would suggest. 


Fie-Art Gosstp.—_The most thinly attended 
meting of the Graphic Society was the fifth— 
hich took place on Wednesday evening last; 
td the contributions were neither numerous nor 


‘ay-temarkable. A large picture, painted we 
Presume in oil, but with a dead, unvarnished- 
ing surface to resemble fresco, by Mr. Watts, 
tititled The Saxon Sentinel, was no advance on 
he has previously done after the same fashion, 
“tu reminded us a good deal of a popular illus- 


Resembling these are The River Veser } 





tration of Milton. A volume of Roberts's Spanish 
sketches attracted a crowd of gazers. Charles Lewis's 
mezzotint from Edwin Landseer’s noted picture of 
Shoeing the Horse was bold and powerful. Two 
Academy studies by Etty gave the female forms with 
great style and breadth— but certainly with too much 
force in the shadows. There were some studies of 
animals by the octogenarian Academician, Mr. Ward, 
of much interest. Two pictures by David Teniers 
were notable for truth and dexterity. Two landscapes 
by Mr. F, R. Lee, the Academician, though green 
in general hue, bespoke freshness. A study of a 
female head, small, in chalks, by Mr. Carpenter, Jun., 
was distinguished for its truth in drawing. A folio 
of Calotype studies sustained the favourable impres- 
sion which the exhibition of these matters at the 
various meetings this season of the Society has made. 
A very clever outline composition from the ‘Allegro’ 
was on the table—but the name of the author was 
not attached. Some small studies for statues were 
brought by their author, Mr. F. Thrupp. The folio 
of etchings by Edwin Landseer which we announced 
a few weeks since as on the eve of publication made 
its appearance, and with effect; but to them we shall 
refer more particularly hereafter. A landscape by 
Richard Wilson charmed by its simplicity. 

The private view of the Exhibition of the New 
Society of Painters in Water Colours takes place this 
day. 

On Friday and Saturday last the pictures of the 
late Mr. Edward William Lake, 153 in number, 
were sold by Messrs. Christie & Manson. Vander- 
velde’s ‘Salutation,’ from Lord Weymouth’'s col- 
lection, brought 40/7. 19s.; the ‘Combat between 
Richard and Saladin,’ by Loutherbourg, 277. 6s. ; 
and a half-length of a boy with a bird’s nest, by 
Murillo, 312. 10s.—The pictures of the late Mr. 
John Newington Hughes of Winchester, a collector 
of sixty years’ standing, were sold yesterday and are 
selling to-day at the same place. They will deserve 
a few words of notice at our hands after they shall 
have stood the test of the auctioneer—with which 
we are always careful not to interfere. 

Like everything else, the Fine Arts in France are 
destined to wear the marks of the new revolution; 
and we must, therefore, make it our business at pre- 
sent to record from time to time such detached 
and individual facts as are the figures with which 
more general problems may be hereafter worked in 
relation to its influence on this department. As yet 
it is too early for speculative generalization. The 
series is incomplete—and the fractions are not yet 
reducible to common terms.—A decree of the Minister 
ofthe Interior dividesthe former department ofthe Fine 
Arts in that ministry into three distinct directories : 
—|st, that of the National Museums—2ndly, that of 
the Fine Arts (still so specially named), comprising 
all that relates to the former administration with the 
exceptions expressed in the two other divisions — 
3rdly, that of literature and the theatres, including 
the government of publishers and printers, and gene- 
rally, in the words of the decree, the supervision of 
“all which concerns the art of thinking and writing.” 
—The competition for the figure symbolical of the 
new Republic has been opened to the artists of 
France. The design is strictly limited to this single 
figure; and the painted sketches were to be exhibited 
to the public at the school of the Fine Arts from the 
5th to the 8th of the present month. From these 
the Minister of the Interior is to select three for 
further competition by their reproduction on a 
larger {scale.—A competition is likewise opened for 
a sculptured figure of the Republic :—and one for a 
medal commemorative of the Revolution of 1848 and 
the establishment of the French Republic.—The 
clubs are also beginning to put their mark on this 
department of the mind of France—and to write the 
new characters on the old monuments. The morals 
of the time are attaching themselves everywhere. The 
monument erected to the memory of Louis X VI. is 
to be consecrated henceforth to that of the martyrs 
of the 9th Thermidor. The statues of kings are to 
be removed from the squares, gardens and edifices of 
France—to be stowed away in the museums that 
keep the memory of the Past by its visible monu- 
ments. Princes are to have in future, by the 
decree of the clubs, only an archeological existence; 
while the great men who have deserved we.l of 
republican France are to take their places on all 





the ancient pedestals—representing the new ideas on 
the old sites and with the old symbols. After the 
first sudden burst of partial destruction, all the old 
materialities are suffered to remain — nothing is 
changed but the “spirit of the age.” It is the wind 
that has shifted, and is blowing the old weathercocks 
to new points. So wags the world :—and thus does 
the ceaseless whirligig of time bring round its great 
revenges ! 

While on the subject of continental Art, we may 
mention that the King of the Belgians has com- 
manded the restoration of the Palace at Antwerp. 

The second anniversary dinner of the members 
composing the Dealers in the Fine Arts’ Provident 
Institution was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on 
Thursday last, with Mr. Matthew Wilson, the 
Member for Clitheroe, in the chair. This Insti- 
tution, which deserves greater encouragement than 
it has yet received from the patrons of Art, was 
established for supplying permanent and tempo- 
rary assistance to necessitous picture-dealers, print- 
sellers, coin-dealers, picture-restorers, and dealers in 
works of Art, who are members of its body. The 
funds, however, have hitherto been so unequal to 
the claims submitted to the Committee that it was 
thought advisable to nurse the means at their dis- 
posal, and no gratuity has hitherto been made :—but 
the Society is now (from the very handsome sub- 
scriptions announced the other night) in a position to 
relieve the wants of its more necessitous members. 

The Builder apprises us of the intended formation 
of a society “for the publication ofarchitectural know- 
ledge,”—of which Mr.W yatt Papworth is mentioned 
as the chief promoter: and among the works which 
we are told to expect from it isa Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture. This is a very suitable undertaking for a 
literary body; it being one that can scarcely be pro- 
perly executed but by co-operation,—especially if it 
is to assume the character of an encyclopedia of the 
art. At present, there is not a single work of the 
kind of any repute in the language. Such as we have, 
being the productions of individuals, are all more or 
less defective and very unequally executed: some 
of them, indeed, are little better than the merest 
compilation. Some have fallen off sadly during their 
progress—and been hurried on to a conclusion in 
the most unwarrantable manner. On one material 
point we are left uninformed, both as regards the 
contemplated Dictionary and other publications to 
emanate from the same source — viz., whether 
they are designed to be of a popular character or 
chiefly if not exclusively adapted to professional stu- 
dents, In the department of the esthetics of archi- 
tecture a great deal remains to be done; and nota 
few are the prejudices and one-sided opinions that 
require to be exposed and dissipated. Until, how- 
ever, we are more fully acquainted with the views 
and objects of the new Society our welcome can be 
only conditional. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 
GRAND CONCERT.—The Directors have the honour to an- 
nounce that the GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place 
at the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA on TUESDAY NEXT, April 
18th, 1848—The Programme will include Rossini’s celebrat 
*STABAT MATER,’ and the Concert supported by the following 
eminent artists:—Madame Grisi, Madame Persiani, Madame 
Ronconi, Mdlle. Steffanoni, Mdlle. Corbari, Madame Castellan, 
and Malle. Alboni ; Signor Mario, Signor Salvi, Signor Ronconi, 
Signor Tamburini, Signor Marini, Signor Rovere, Signor Tag- 
liafico, Signor Polonini, Signori Luigi Mei, Corradi-Setti, and 
Lavia. In addition to the above unrivalled artistes, the Directors 
have much pleasure in stating that they have entered into an 
engremmens with M. Emile Prudent, (the renowned Pianist), who 
will make his First Appearance in England on this occasion. 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. , c 

Prices of Admission :—Boxes, 3l. 38; Ditto, 2. 2a; Ditto, 
12. 11s, 6d.; Orchestral Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Box Btalls, 10s. 6d.; Ditto, 5a; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 5¢.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. The 
Concert will commence at Seven o'clock. Tickets, Boxes, Stalls, 
&c,, may be secured on application at the Box-Office, and at the 
principal Libraries and Booksellers. 


WEIPPERT’S SOIRKES DANSANTES, PRINCESS'S CON- 
CERT ROOMS.—Last Four Nights.—MONDAY., April 17, and 
Three following Mondays, being the Close of the Season and Ter- 
mination of the present Subscriptions. Single Tickets 7s. each. 
Weip: ‘s Palace Band as usual, conducted by himself. M.C. 
Mr. Corrie. The Refreshments and Supper by Mr. Payne, o 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres. Commence at Eleven, 
conclude at Three, Tickets and Programmes at 21, Soho-square. 





Partnarmonic Concents.—The Third Concert, 
held on Monday evening, was as thoroughly enjoyed 
as though it had been held on any common 
“working day” and not after a strange sort of holi- 
day causing much excitement. The Symphonies 
were one by Haydn, p No, 18 (by the way, 
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who has numbered Haydn’s Symphonies?) and 
Beethoven’s in a. The latter went with unusual 
spirit: the stately 7’rio to the minuet, in particular, 
with a certainty and grandeur such as have never 
before been attained in England. Then the‘ Dervise 
Chorus,’ from ‘The Ruins of Athens,’ for the first 
time duly possessed itself of the audience; being 
played in the true spirit, with an animation of tempo 
and a nice attention to contrast and crescendo which 
produced the savage and delirious effect intended. It 
was encored with the utmost applause. The instru- 
mental solo was Beethoven's pianoforte Concerto in 
c minor, with Moscheles’ cadence, performed by 
Madame Dulcken. The singers were Mr. Calkin, 
and Miss Duval who gave Mozart's ‘ L’Addio’ very 
beautifully. Two novelties were produced, each of 
sufficient importance to command separate mention. 

Meyerbeer’s incidental music to ‘Struensee’ is one 
of the two works which that parsimonious inventor 
has put forth since the year 1836, when he rivetted 
Paris by ‘ Les Huguenots;—the other being the 
moderately successful ‘Camp de Silésie.” It con- 
tains too; we believe, his only Overture composed 
since that to ‘ Margarita d’Anjou,’ now some twenty 
years old at the least;—and the length of this prelude 
and the care bestowed upon it tacitly declare that 
the author felt its importance as a specimen of his 
powers in a class of music from which he has scru- 
pulously kept himself a stranger. It may be willingly 
conceded that a work so difficult to execute might 
gain on further acquaintance, which implies frequent 
performance by the orchestra. But of its ideas and 
construction we can judge, since neither are profound 
and both are unsatisfactory. One leading phrase, we 
are told, is a Danish national melody. ‘This is pictu- 
resquely treated in the introduction; first with the 
harp, afterwards with a florid accompaniment—from 
time to time heard throughout the allegro, and lastly 
brilliantly wrought into the close. But the opening 
phrase of the allegro is like a scrap of stale Weberism 
(we know not how to express our idea less familiarly) ; 
while its second subject, however ingeniously instru- 
mented, is a melody from the head, not the heart: and 
the entire arrangement and working of both is liable 
to the charge of patchiness which has been even 
brought against a greater pupil of Meyerbeer’s master, 
the Abbé Vogler—we mean Weber. The pecu- 
liarity commented upon must have been remarked 
by all who have examined Meyerbeer’s scores, 
especially that of ‘Les Huguenots:’ but in Opera, 
where the change of stage business is perpetual, 
we have the excuse of appropriateness (an apology, 
however plausible, which is futile, since Handel and 
Beethoven have shown us that change of mood im- 
plies of necessity neither change of key nor of tempo), 
whereas in the Symphony the ear demands co- 
herenceand sequence,—and, if perpetually interrupted 
in obtaining them, becomes first impatient, then 
inattentive. Therefore, we do not think that the 
* Struensee’ Overture can become a concert favourite 
here, or in any other place where fancy in union 
with science is demanded from Music. 

The other novelty on Monday evening was the 
Cantata for male voices and bfass instruments written 
by Mendelssohn for the great Cologne meeting of 
2500 part-singers in 1846 [ 4th. Nos. 978, 1014]. We 
have already spoken of this when we heard it in its 
native locality; and as such a musical gathering ani- 
mated by such enthusiasm and under such direction 
will possibly never again take place in our days, 
something of sentiment and association naturally 
blends itself with our judgment of a work in itself 
peculiar and noble,—and, remembering the time, the 
scene, and the master, we have small disposition to 
play the Critic's part. In the Hanover Square Rooms 
the proportions of the composition were of necessity 
so entirely changed that the effect was lost. The 
voices, in place of being mellowed, were drowned by 
the instrumental accompaniments. On the whole, 
this Concert was one of the most interesting we ever 
attended. 


Sacrep Harmonic Society.—The best perform- 
ance given by this Society that we have attended was 
that of * Elijah’ on Wednesday last. The music has 
not hitherto gone so well in London; the chorus 
being tolerably at ease in the music, and, it appears 
to ua, thinned of some among the waverers,—the 
orchestra, also, being stronger and under more con- 








trol than formerly. Better days are in store for the 
Society if this improvement prove to be steady and 
progressive. Mr. Phillips executed his arduous part 
with particular care and feeling. The ladies were 
Miss Birch, Miss M. Williams, Miss Stewart, and 
Miss Duval,—who gave (at last) its true effect to the 
Queen’s solo with chorus in the second act by her 
animated and articulate delivery. The hall was 
crowded; and the oratorio was enjoyed with that in- 
creased appreciation which can only come with fami- 
liarity to a general audience as distinguished from 
the critical few. It may be added that ‘God save 
the Queen’—which seems just now as much in 
request in London as ‘La Marseillaise’ on the other 
side of the water— was sung with uproarious 
applause. 

We learn from a circular that the subscriptions for 
the monument to Dr. Mendelssohn started by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society now reach 370/. The 
present is hardly the moment when any further large 
additions may be expected,—or, indeed, should be 
desired; since if many amateurs devote their guineas 
to encourage living artists in these times of storm, 
when Art is so sorely buffeted to and fro instead of 
paying respect by the same means to the deceased, 
it must be taken as no neglect, but rather as only 
a following of what his own example would have 
been had he lived to see this strange April. 


Concerts oF CuamBer Music.—The second 
meeting of the Musical Union was held on Tuesday : 
—at which a quartett by Mozart, and another by 
Beethoven were given,—and Mr. W. S. Bennett and 
Signor Piatti joined in Mendelssohn’s second duett 
for their instruments. The corale, with its fanciful 
accompaniment for the violoncello, half rhapsody half 
recitative, never before went so well; Signor Piatti’s 
playing exactly ministering what is required for the 
movement—breadth of style, and expression clear of 
affectation. Mr. W. S. Bennett also performed a 
few of the Lieder. In some respects as a pianist 
he approaches their composer: but—possibly from 
the intention of great ease—he is apt to appear 
careless. This, whether the musical exhibition 
was a dance-tune played for children or an organ- 
fugue on the occasion of some high solemnity, 
Mendelssohn never was; being as clear of the 
least slovenliness as of that over-conceit which 
some mistake for correct execution.—Another Eng- 
lish pianist, Mr. Holmes, gave a matinée on Wed- 
nesday morning; at which he performed the first 
movement of a double concerto by Sebastian Bach, 
with a pupil (?)—another double sonata by Bergt 
(which, being numbered a first work, promises to us 
a composer)—a duett by Field—an arrangement 
of Beethoven's ‘ Adelaide’—_and a capriccio by 
himself. In the majority of these performances, 
elegance and finish were aimed at, and thoroughly 
attained: with a certain tendency towards the fini- 
cal which belongs to a past school—and of which 
Mr. John Cramer (though we run the risk of being 
burnt as heretics for saying so) was by no means free. 
Whereas the immediate successors of spinet and 
harpsichord would have been easily “ jangled out of 
tune” by any masculine usage—the Pianoforte now- 
a-days courts a large and noble style of playing: 
and we have Thalberg to show us how this may be 
consistent with the utmost grace—and have had 
Mendelssohn to exhibit solidity and vivacity in union. 
On Wednesday evening Mr. Brandt gave a soirée; 
and Mr. Lucas one of his quartett meetings, at which 
one of Spohr's duetts was to be performed. 





Roya Iravian Opera, Covent Garpen.—‘ Don 
Giovanni’ was given the evening before last to a 
crowded audience, with an ensemble which we found 
wonderful when informed that Madame Castellan sang 
at a moment’s notice for Madame Grisi, who was 
disabled by illness—too late to allow of rehearsal for 
her substitute. ‘The new Donna Anna, it was added, 
never performed the part but once before—some 
years ago. If this be correct, the Lady's execution 
of her arduous task was more than ordinarily credit- 
able to her memory and musical skill. Signor Polo- 
nini, too, sang for Signor Tagliafico, the Masetto of 
the bill. Signor Mario made his first appearance in 
his best voice; also Mdlle. Corbari, as Donna Elvira; 
—very clever but (without play on the words) a Jittle 
sharp at times. Signor Tamburini is, we think, in 
better voice this year than he was a twelvemonth ago. 





Signor Rovere is more at ease as Leporello; ati thy 
means more vulgar than we can accredit, 





Otympic.— On Friday week was revived 
Spicer’s play of ‘ Honesty,’—with many adyay 
of scenery, costume, and appointments, The 
formers, too, showed careful study, and for once di 
their best to carry the drama safely through, Q) 
the whole, it may even be said to have been wel 
acted. It is true that Mr. Stuart as Douglas Traforg 
was sometimes extravagant; but the character 
within the range of his abilities—and was fairly en 
interpreted. There are in it some difficulties to gy. 
mount,—which the actor got over with skill, We 
allude to the plan of construction, by which thy 
situations precede the explanation of the motives ip 
which they originate,—leaving the performer to Sug. 
gest the probable clue. This is one of the commm 
faults of the Beaumont-and-Fletcher style, and tenis 
to make so many of their pieces until we comet) 
the closing scene mere riddles. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Spicer will outgrow this affectation in his 
future productions,—an affectation which but for the 
general poetic spirit of his scenes would have gone 
far to destroy their effect.—Such poetic spint 
very beautifully embodied in the character of Francis 
Gage, the poor man’s advocate,—a part which 
fell on the present occasion to the lot of Mr. Holl, 
That gentleman looked the part, and but for a too 
stilted delivery might have acted it with much pm 
priety. The striking scene, with which the third act 
opens, in the chamber of the poor advocate, with his 
sick brother Cyril (Miss Susan Kenneth), when they 
are intruded on by the usurer Deverell (Mr. C. Per. 
kins) for his rent—insulted and assaulted until re 
leased by Pembroke (Mr. H. Lee) as agent for the 
suspected Juliana (Miss Durét)—told, as we had 
expected it would, with great effect. It is perhaps 
the most original situation in the moder drama, 
—tinely conceived and finely executed. Miss Durét 
exhibited considerable power in the heroine; and Mis 
May as Infelice was, though feeble, intelligent. The 
more poetical passages were greatly applauded: 
and the revival promises to be successful. 

The play was followed by a new farce, entitled, 
* Lost! a Sovereign; or, Never Travel during a Re 
volution.” In this Mr. Conquest enacts the part of 
a Sir Louis King, Knt., a lawyer of the Palace Cour, 
who being mistaken during the public commotion 
for Loui8:Philippe, is sorely maltreated by the po 
pulace. Ofa piece like this, where the fun is both 
“fast and furious,” no criticism is possible. Its 
eulogy is the immoderate laughter which it excites 





Musicat ano Dramatic Gosstr.— Those mus 
‘ soar too high or sink too low” for any huma 
citizenship or company who at the time present 
keep clear of Politics. They break out especially 
in Music: and no wonder, since that Art contains 
a spontaneous and sympathetic medium of. appeal 
to feeling, sentiment and enthusiasm. We, thet- 
fore, make no apology for continuing here, 
we do in other parts of our paper, our “gleaning 
on the subject from foreign sources. At Pans 
M. Ledru Rollin has found time to superintend 
the planting of the Tree of Liberty in the court of 
the Opéra and to pronounce an oration on the o¢ti- 
sion :—“ with fervour,” says the newspaper repor, 
“and as much enthusiasm as if he had been himself 
anartist. He enumerated the Opéra’stitles of glory— 
recalled the noble effects produced by its singers ant 
its chefs-d’ceuvre—mentioned ‘ La Muette,’ ‘Guillaume 
Tell,’ ‘ Robert,’ ‘ La Juive,’ ‘ Les Huguenots'—and 
announced the coming of ‘Le Prophéte,’ &c., whist 
would, he said, restore the fortunes of the theatre 2 
bringing France and Europe to Paris.” It is notee 
able that among the six works appealed tom 
speech meant to be inspiringly national only 4 
are the product of French composers. The firs g* 
tuitous performance at the ci-devant Académit con 
sisted of the four first acts of ‘La Muette,’ a see 
from the ballet of ‘Griseldis, and ‘ La Marseillaise, 
—arranged in a dramatic form by Gossec, 38 4 
was executed in the year 1792. ( 
the Opéra we should mention that the artists a 
workmen of that theatre have offered each ov 
salary to the Provisional treasury. ‘Two other oa 
of Liberty planted in the Place de la Bourse " 
also inaugurated with musical honours worth a reco 
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=F vivier, the somewhat eccentric corniste, who 

: li ? 
cheno booker out on the occasion into a vigorous 
otf fit of patriotic trumpetting, to the im- 


ve in the neighbourhood, having unex- 


mense delight of an exciteable Parisian crowd. 

We learn from La Gazette Musicale that the Pro- 
- ‘onal Minister for Public Instruction and Worship 
pe tly proclaimed a “concours” for national songs 
wpe executed on state occasions. To this poets and 
oscians were invited to compete ;—the sole prizes 

‘ao medals of bronze.” The compositions are tobe 
gat in before the 20th of this month. This may fur- 
nish occupation for leisure: but tothe artistsit isa some- 
what dreary compensation for their “ season” destroy ed 
py political excitement. The best-beloved entertain- 
ments have been unable to afford interest to a public 
impoverished and anxious. The Conservatoire has 
hortened its usual series of concerts;—at the Seventh, 
the Cantata by Mendelssohn performed here on Mon- 
day last was executed, besides an overture by M. 
Deldevez, and a selection from Beethoven's music 
to ‘King Stephen,’ including the delicious chorus 
of female voices—which was encored. 

We were not aware when, last week, we mentioned 
the Republican cantata sung by M. Roger attherecent 
theatrical performances given “by desire” of the 
government in Paris, that France owed its composi- 
tion to no Frenchman, but to “a Spanish Lady”— 
Madame Viardot-Garcia.— Waiting with some curio- 
sity the result of M. Halévy’s canvas for a member- 
ship of the National Assembly, we cannot but record 
how Music appears to have “ won the cause” in an- 
other district just liberalized. “ Liszt,” says La 
Gazette Musicale, “was at Berlin at the period of 
the Revolution, He is to be called into Hungary, 
his native country, and nominated Vice-President 
of one of the legislative chambers.” Be this 
tale true or not, its very existence is a proof “ pre- 
cious and positive” that the Artist is no longer at 
adiscount as a rational being. We have as much 
disposition to avoid confusion of public services 
us to avoid class-prejudices. Thus, we believe that 
a good Pianist might be as much thrown away 
om a police-bench as a good Police-Magistrate 
yould be lost if set down at a pianoforte and bidden 
(as the old song says) “to drum.” But “a very 
sharp corner” out of a long, narrow and not a very 
cean “lane” is turned when the value of intel- 
leet, judgment and (let us emphatically add) moral 
uprightness is recognized among a class whom it 
was too long the World's fashion virtually to reward 
and appreciate as a tribe of buffoons.—We observe 
that in the midst of the storms which are shaking 
Frankfort and the other Rhine towns the Lieder 
Kranz and other vocal societies of the first city have 
been giving a serenade to MM. Jordan and Uhland, 
—the latter (we presume) the Swabian Poet. 

M, Lafont has appeared at our French Plays with 
Madamé Paul Ernest, a Lady to whom we may on 
some future day do our courtesies. Here, too, it must 
niffice ns to mention that the real Mrs. Butler's third 
Shakspearian Reading was held the day before yester- 
day, The drama was ‘As you like it:’ in which, 
strange to say, Jacques and Touchstone were brought 
nore vividly out than the Orlando or the Rosalind,— 
though “lively touches” of the Lady’s “ favour” were 
not wanting. We cannot but think that Mrs. Butler’s 
readings indicate the possession of powers peculiar 
and individual which hitherto have hardly found due 
ope on the stage or in the plays that she has 
“alfected,”* 

Malle, Lind is here, we are told. Mr. Lumley’s 
cps, therefore, now wants ofly Madame Tadolini 
and Signor Labocetta to make it complete. 

An attempt is yet, we are informed, to be ventured 
toward attracting more public attention to the Mary- 
lebone theatre, under the spirited management of 
Mr. Warner; to which end, Mr. Macready will 
make his appearance there in the week after Easter. 
Mr. Warner has been less successful than she 
deserves; and we shall be glad if Mr. Macready shall 
bethe means of procuring a tardy recognition of her 
taims, The same actor is, we understand, to per- 
form one night at the Haymarket in aid of the fund 

erecting a statue to Mrs. Siddons. Mr. Kerschner 
hasundertaken the management of the Surrey Theatre 
the Easter campaign. Sadler's Wells and the 
Olympie both closed on Thursday for the season. 
‘George Bennett, we understand, leaves the former 





for the latter,—-which will re-open on Easter Monday. 
Mr. Planché is preparing a new burlesque for the 
Lyceum.—The theatrical reports from the provinces 
are anything but cheerful; the agitation of the times 
and the depression of trade telling with peculiar se- 
verity on the country houses. 





MISCELLANEA 

New Galvanic Apparatus.—The Rev. Dr. Callam, 
Professor of Physical Science in Maynooth College, 
has invented a new kind of galvanic battery, in 
which the pile consists of alternate plates of zinc 
and cast iron. In ordinary batteries, the use of platina 
plates is a source of great expense—the ordinary 
price of platina being about 32s. per ounce. In 
those in which copper is substituted for platina, the 
great number of pairs of plates required renders a 
powerful battery equally expensive. A Wollaston 
battery, to be as efficient as the one that has just 
been completed at the College of Maynooth, would 
require 10,000 pairs of copper and zinc plates, and 
thus it is estimated that the entire battery could not 
be constructed for less than 2,000/. A Grove bat- 
tery as powerful as the Maynooth one would require 
an expenditure of 800/. for platina alone indepen- 
dently of other cost, while the Maynooth battery has 
cost in the present instance only 40/. A series of 
experiments were tried, from which it appears that 
this battery is three times as powerful as any other 
now in existence, A full-grown turkey was killed 
in halfa second on being touched by the wires ; discs 
of iron, thick pieces of copper, and pieces of the 
hardest tempered steel were ignited with the greatest 
ease.— Herald. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress.—Your correspondent Mr. 
Edgar E. Beach, in his letter dated April 4th, which appears 
in your number for the 8th inst., has fallen into an error in 
supposing that you had my authority for stating that the 
second part of Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress appeared in 1688. 
If Mr. Beach will have the kindness to refer to my introduc- 
tion, p. exxiv. and cxxvi., he will find both there and on 
the fac-simile title to the second part that it first appeared 
in 1684—and another edition in 1687, I have also the 6th, 
1693, and the 7th in 1696, If any of og readers could 
oblige me with information relative to the 2nd, 3rd, 4th or 
Stk editions of the second part I should be much gratified— 
or with a sight of the 5th, 6th, llth or 12th editions of the 
first part. Your readers may be surprised to hear that I 
have already obtained more than fifty different early editions 
with the black letter heading, printed on what was called 
tobacco paper,—and including many of those published 
during the author's life.—I am, &c., GEORGE OPFOR. 

Hackney, April 10. 2 

A New White Paint is said to have been discovered 
by a Mr. Forrest; who intimates that it is based 
neither on lead, zinc, nor iron, but that it is never- 
theless based on a metal. Probably antimony or 
bismuth bid fair for the honour to which neither zinc 
nor iron may aspire. A really good substitute for 
lead would certainly in many cases be a valuable 
desideratum.— Builder. 

Communism of Literature and Music.—The professions of 
letters and music have rarely attained any distinguished 
excellence in the same individual; and it may be observed 
that even a mediocre state of such a duality in unity is not 
of common occurrence, though some of our most eminent 
professors of learning are wont to take part in the humorous 
and convivial at becoming seasons. It appears, however, 
that our preparatory literary and scientific institutions are 
endeavouring publicly to establish the propriety of combin- 
ing learning and amusement in these republican times, with 
more than ordinary vigour. So powerfully has the frater- 
nization of Clio and Euterpe excited the emotions of aspiring 
savans, that a spirit of rivalry has arisen which bids fair 
to promote their union with marvellous effect. On looking 
down a column of to-day’s Times devoted to advertisements 
of places of amusement, I observe two of our most eminent 
literary and scientific institutions among the list of candi- 
dates for public applause :—one announces the début of a 
celebrated vocalist on his return from America; the other 
advertises the performance of a vocal monologue entitled 
*The Rose, Shamrock and Thistle,’ after which a popular 
comic song. How far such an agreeable state of things may 
serve to promote the advancement of literature and science, 
I leave others to determine; but ‘ A Night with Burns and 
Herschel’ would seem rather an anomaly. However the 
reading of a dull paper on Logarithms or on the morphology 
of plants—to say nothing of ‘‘ specific centres,” might be 
enlivened by the introduction of a symphomy from Beet- 
hoven or Mozart, I doubt if the President of the Royal 
Society would like to be called upon for a comic song. 


March 27. F. L. 8. 


Lead in Australia.—A Melbourne contemporary 
states that a gentleman has discovered a valuable 
ore of lead in the mountain limestone, which extends 
from Macquarie Harbour to the territory of the Van 
Diemen’s Land Company. 





To Connrsroxpryts.—R. A—T. G.8.—The Authoress— 
F. L.—T, F.—W. J.—C, B.—R, T,—received, 





y ‘Dp Now v> 
VOICE FROM THE FORGE, 
Fe By ELIHU BURRITT. 
With a Portrait of the Author. Price One Shilling. 
Being a — to the * Sparks from the Anvil.’ 
London : Charles Gilpin, 5, ishopsgate-street Without. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLX XVI. 
isjust published. 
Contents, 
. GENIUS OF PLATO: ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 
. COLERIDGE AND SOUTHEY. 
EVEREST’S MEASUREMENT OF THE MERIDIAN 
IN INDIA. 
. THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
’. DEACONESSES, OR PROTESTANT SISTERHOUDS, 
- LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 
LESLIE’S LIFE OF CONSTABLE: CONSTABLE AND 
TURNER. 
MICHEL: THE PROSCRIBED RACES OF FRANCE 
AND SPAIN. 
MODERN QUAKERISM: WILLIAM ALLEN AND 
MRS. FRY. 
X. KING’S ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
XI. THE FRENCH REPUBLICANS. 
London : Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 





Now ready, 
THE WESTMINSTER. AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCVI. and LXXXI. for 


APRI 
Contents, 
I. LIFE of LORD SIDMOUTH. 
Il. PRIMOGENITURE and PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 
. EDUCATION. in WALES. 
V.THE BICETRE ASYLUM. 
° NTURES in MEXICO. 
. LOUIS BLANC, and ALBERT, “ OUVRIER.” 
VIL. ROAD REFORM. 
VILL. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION of FEBRUARY. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE": — Amari’s Sicilian History, — 
Richter's Levana; or, the Doctrine of Education. — Lewald’s 
Italian Picture Book.—The German Soldier.— Miscellaneous 
Notices, 
George Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


a r 7 > TOTT 
ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE’ INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Lew rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
bonus, in lieu ofa prospective and uncertain one. 
The Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses may be had of the 
London Agents: 
Mr. Henry Wilson, 30, Royal Exchange. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 24, Bow-street, Covent- garden. 
Or M y. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 
TION SOTT TOR a al . : to 
[ NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (Fire, Life, 
Annuities,) Cornhill and Baker-street, London; College- 
green, Dublin ; and Esplanade, Ilamburgh ; instituted a.p. 1714. 
WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq., Chairman. 
NICHOLAS CHARRKRINGTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
The system of returning profits on Fire Insurances was adopted 
at the foundation of the Union Society in the year 1714. 
Life Profits.—Policies for the whole of life, at the ordinary rates, 
have the profits added every seven years, 
k ieee without profits may be effected at rates considerably 
reduced, 
Anextended system of Life Insurance in three different modes, 
Detailed Prospectuses gratis. 
Ageuts wanted in places where none are at present appointed. 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 





U%! TED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 

rectors, 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 
Hananel de Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman., 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. D.Q Henriques, Esq. 

Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | F, ©, Maitland, £ 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Kesi- William Kailt 

ent, John Ritchie, b 
Charles Downes, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, in 1834, its 
annual income being upwards of 92,000/. In 1811 the Company 
added a Bonus of 2/. per cent. per annum on the sum insured to 
all Policies of the Participating Class from the time they were 
effected. The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the sist 
of December, 1810, is as follows :— 

Sum Assured. ime Assured. 

£5000 6 Years 10 Months. 
6 Years. 
4 Years. 
2 Years. 

The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the In- 
surance is for Life. © entrance money or charge except the 
policy stamp. Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Director,8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 

N EDICAL, LEGAL, and GENERAL 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 126, Strand, 
London. 


Sum added to Policy. 
£683 6 8 


Trus 
James Copland, M.D. F.R.S. 
J. B. Parry, Esq. QC, 
Vere Fane, Esq, 


ees, 
John Romilly, Esq. QC. M.P, 
James Kussell, Esq. QC. 


John Billingsley Parry, Bs QC. Ch 
ohn Billingsley Parry, Esq. Q.C. Chairman, 
G. H. Barlow, M.D. John Parrot, Esq. 
D. Cornthwaite, Esq. RK. Partridge, Esq. F.R.S. 
*. J. Farre, M.D. F.L8. R. Quain, Esq. F.R.S. 
Thomas Webb Greene, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Richard Jebb, Esq. *. T. White, Esq. 
John C. W. Lever, M.D. J. H. Whiteway, Eeq. 
W. J. Little, M.D. 
This society is the ony one connected with the medical or legal 
professions founded on the mutual principle. 
By mutual assurance the whole net profits become divisible 
amongst the assured. . 
Members assured in this Society during the present year will be 
ae to participate in the first, and every succeeding division of 
rofits. 
. very branch of assurance business is conducted by this Society. 
Diseased as well as healthy lives assured at equitable and mode 
rates, K, WILSDON MORRIS, Actuary and Secretary, 
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V ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 

Residence in’ many of the Vane yy allowed, without additional 

charge, and the premium required for the ae or West Indies, and 

other extra risks, is more than usually m 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
Annual Premiums may remain unpaid till death ; thus parties are 
enabled to effect _ assurance, say for 1,2001, by the payment of 
Premium on 800l. only. 

The half-credit systems for five years is also adopted. : 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent, ot nee entire profits are appropriated to 
assurers entitled to share th 

The Bonus at the last division averaged 23 per cent. on the amount 
of premiums paid, 

Rav rances continue to be made to assurers on assignable property 
or income, and alee. on the guarantee of most undoubted personal 
sureties, LLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
| gt Asst ks LIFE OFFICE, 

INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,000, 
Annual a, £140,000. Bonu Decla 


50, Regent-strect, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
ses red, £743,0 
Claims paid since the —o of the Otlice, £1, iro. 000. 





Established 1806. 


The Right Honourie EARL GREY. 


The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Es« \j William Ostler, Esq. 
Henry ice Churchill, Esq. George Round, ‘Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James ey ee Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. BL ny | quire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams 
The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 
The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc 
f the Prem 
iy FL this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
t for fi 
“TT's party neglect t to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he ma: 
repair’ the omission any tiie within 12 months, upon proof of 


The whole of the profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are given 
hi 
— eanens paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 


| Sum Insured. | Sum Paid. 


A ae 
John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Gestio 7,706 6 0 
Sir John Saunders et Bart. . 7,652 13 3 
Sir William Wake, Bart. | 7,00 5 9 
— Serathmore osnn J 7,128 15 8 

W. Cham pneys 4,509 1 1 
Mhe Yh. of W Fellesiey 3411 1 3 
Earl Cathcart 1,863 411 


Prospectuses ond full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the Ty al aa of the 
United olen and at she head Omics,» o, 50, Regent-s 

JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 





Life Insured. 











ATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELKINGTON 
facture only one warranted quality, iy has 

stood the’ test st of Ayer years wear, on shipboard and i 
continui! the same satisfaction as solid silver, oe 
warn the ye y chat the fact of Goods being Plated by ths r 
Patent offers no security for their quaLity whatever. A 
goods made and sold by them r the marks of E. & Co, Giese a 
crown, and such only they warrant. 


Regent-street, 

yd mee street, } London. 

drawings, om prices sent free. 

B®. J. DENT, by distinct pivaaee Watch 
_ Clock Maker to the Queen, 








H. Prince Srert, om ond 


ion 01 arious assortmen 
got dials, i jeweled: in four holes. 8 Nr} gentlemen’ 's ditto, 
enamel dials, Ww iver yee ow watch hes, 4 as. - i oubeiantied _— 
ens oing silver ere watches, jewelled in four holes, — 
E. J. DENT. "a, Bt 3 38, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock ean rot 
SILVER Rye and COFFEE SERVICES.— 
Printed lists sent gratis into the country, in answer to a 
paid letter, 


ah full particulars of size, weight, and price, or 
urchasers will find ® most extensive assortment of the Silver 
Services in the Show-rooms. 


Either tea-pot, sugar-basip, cream 
ewer, or coffee- ibs. may be had se 


arately.—T. C ox SAVORY & 
Co., Silversmi' &c., 47, ‘Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch- 
street), Londo: 


QELF-SEALIN NG ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100, 
stamped with any intel Letter-paper, 5 quires for 18. RY 


4s. perream; Large r quire, 2s. 3d, per epg 
valenen. ok and jess 100 ; Black-bordered, 1s, per 100; Copy- 4 
28. 6d. b. ayer-Books and 


ozen ; ling-wa x, 38. per 
pe 
8 








r 
Bibles, eer 3 to 31 38.; Church Services, 3a. 6d. 4 
came, I 1s, to 104, 10s. ; Card-plate engraved, 
rinted, 2a, 6d.—LOCKWOUD, Manufacturing Btatiouer, 75, New 
eo ate N.B. 75, near Oxford-street. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW: PATTERN 
Pent dog? BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has th portant advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of Lt —_ and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extrao! r, and is famous for the hairs not comin, 
loose, is. An improved C Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par’ 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brashes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, Pe do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the mest surprising and successful mauner. The genuine 
Sponge, with its Fagg valuable seopertics of absorp 
ity, yt Sureb ity, by means of direct importations. 
‘in; ng with all aay ag en parties’ profits and destructive 
bleac! and securin, e luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE Son Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130s, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


URIFIED BLACK LEAD 


J Petteciy Free from Grit, may be en 





Smyrna 
tion, vi 
dispens: 





PENCILS, 
rey Braces and will 





BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
\& TIFRICE, a WHITE POWDER, compounded of the 

choicest and most recherche Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, of 
inestimable value in ggg ge and beautifying the Lg and 
strengthening the Gums. It eradicates tartar from t e Teeth 
removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel 
—imparts the most pure and pearl-like whiteness ; and renders the 
breath sweet and pure. Its truly efficient and fragrant aromatic 
properties have obtained | its selection b om tga the 
COURT and ROYAL FAMILY of G REA IN, and the 
SOVEREIGNS AND NOBILITY THROUGHOUT EUROPE, 
Price 28. 9d. per box. 


Ty r 
ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR. 
This ORIE NTAL BALSAMIC Preparation is of ‘unfailing 
eflic wed in thoroughly purifying the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, 
s, Blotches, Freckles, Tan, and Dineeherstions, healing Sun- 
Sara, t Stings of Insects, and producing a healthy freshness and 
transparency of Complexion, and softness and delicacy of the 
Skin. Price 4s. 6d. and 8a. 6d. per bottle.—Sold by A. ROWLAND 
& SON, 20, Hatton-garden, London; and by all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 
N ATURE’S CHIEFEST ORNAMENT.~— All 
who are aware of the great importance of a Fine Head of 
Hair, and its paramount interest over all that pertains to the per- 
sonal paneersnes have hailed the introduction of the BALM of 
COLU MBIA to their notice Sis the liveliest satisfaction. Of this 
een Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE have the most convincing 
proof, in the numerous anal tar: y testimonials and recommenda- 
tions which they have received and published by permission from 
time to time. The following letter is strongly expressive of the 
advantages resulting. from its use 
*The Farm, Lymington, Hants, Feb, 9, 1848. 
* Gentlemen,—In justice to you I think I ougus to tell you that 
your * BALM of COLUMBIA’ has entirel my hair, 
ie. from a long residence in the West In ses, ‘ond illness there, 
was nearly all gone before Lj be ar to use it. have no objection to 
your making use of my na ny way as regards the sale of your 
BALM of COLUMBIA. 1 ‘think it a duty I owe to the public in 
gene ral.—Your obedient servant, J. Detar WILSON,” 
PD Messrs. C. & A. Oldridge. 
‘~‘ itis ton-street, the ‘Second House from the Strand, 
rm on, 
Price 3s. 6d., 63,, and 118, per bottle. No other prices are genuine 
"Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM. 








TERV ‘ES.—Dr.G RANDISON’S DISCOVERY 
for STRENGTHENING the NERVES. — A trial of this 
efficacious medicine is earnestly recommended to those who suffer 
from any nervous affection whatever. It allays nervous irritation 
(so often the precursor of insanity), and secures refreshing sleep. 
without containing a particle of any opiate. It purifies the blood 
and invigorates the system.—Dr.Grandison’s Pills are sold in boxes 
at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by Barclay & Son; Edwards & Co, ; 
Hannay & Co. ; and all Chemists. 


(HE Reputation of HOLLOWAY’S PILLS and 
OINTMENT in the Cure of RHEUMATISM.—In the West 
Indies, where this excruciating complaint is very prevalent, and 
the severity of the disease is much increased by the nature of the 
employment of the inhabitants, no remedy has been tried with 
such excellent results as Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. All 
persons afflicted with rheumatism should have immediate recourse 
to these invaluable medicines, which are so certain and safe in 
their effects. They are also equally efficacious (fr mn A when 
every other remedy has f: failed) in he cure of | all descr ions of 
wens, tumours, unnatural and dul swellings, 
as likewise contractions and stiff joints —Sold ft all dru; 
at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, Londo: 











irm Point. Manufactured t by ‘EB. FP & SON, 
23, Guaxeb: -street, Spitalfields, London.— an & Bon beg to 
inform Artists, Architects and ow that they are now 
manufacturing a Pure Plumbago or Black Lead Pencil entirely 
free from grit, which will easily yield to India Rubber and insure 
perfect erasure, it possesses great sane —, depth of mace 
and will maintain a firm point. They h 


imes to make the same strength and colour when once found to be 
suitable for = f particular Ee. and have produced a pencil 
fully equal to those used in former years, when they were made of 
the finest Cumberland lead, — at the present time cannot be 
obtained ott ie Hi re for the best pencils. The pulewing » aee 
. | Secon — HHH. Hin F. FF. HB. EHB. B. B 

* this dl ‘is particularly recommended for writing and 
counting-house a, 

To be had of Ackerman, 191, Regent-street ; 
Pooley j and all respectable Stationers, 

B.—The Trade and Public are cautioned against an article 
which is advertised under the title of * Brockedon’s Patent Pure 
Cumberland Lead.” Its purity may be tested by the application of 
boiling water, when, upon the pressure of the finger, all the par- 
ticles of dust will be separated, and it will be reduced to a paste or 

ulp,—a result that cannot be obtained from the pure Cumberland 
It is not ay that Mr. Brockedon has bought all the Cum- 
berland Lead ; Foie take place the first Monday in 
every month as bo oa la quantities may still be had of 
better quality than that bought by Mr. Brockedon. 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


Houghton, 30, 





The object sought to be accomplished by the formation of this 
Institution is “the ectebtishepens ot a Fun for the permanent 
— ft, rn a < — ts ‘a easbers, thelr 

eir idows; an mporary assistance o embers, their 
Widows, and Children, when in 

he management of the affairs of this Institution is by a Board of 
Directors, consisting of “a President, eight Vice-Presidents, four 
Trus' reasurer, and twenty-seven Directors, such Directors 
to consist of nine Wholesale Booksellers, nine Retail Booksellers, 
and nine Assistants.” These are chosen by ballot from the — 
body ;_and at all ejections every Member is entitled to vote ; 
every "Member is also eli co me fora —- at the Board. The bresi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, stees, and Treasurer are elected an- 
nually ; ;. the Directors are dlached for three years ; but the Board is 
so constituted that one-third of each class must go out of office 
every year, and the Board consist of an equal number of each of 
the three classes into which the trade is divided. 

The advantages which this ror presents are such as ought 
to secure the approbation of all who are desirous of making any 
provision for themselves and for their families ease the unfore- 
seen comamsities to which all may be subjected. mn is here 
m ‘or cases of soxnees and of distress; and this is not only 
applicable to the Mem See. but is ae to their 
Widows and to their Children, And when the infirmities of age, 
or other rw ay my ee eer rive ing their avocations, Annuities 
are idows of Members. The 
amount ry A” assistance ‘ 4 , A given, and of Annuities to be 
ey is wisely left to the discretion of the a of Directors 

‘or the time being. “Great advantage is expected to result from 
the discretionary power thus = to the Board, not only as 
affording the constant Cs of proportioning the expenditure of 
the Institution to its resources, but still more as presenting the 
opportunity of Pde fo ae ae between the misfortunes of the in- 

justrious and the less worthy ——, But to prevent any abuse 
of this discretiopary power, and to guard against the possibility of 








administration filing into a partial and 
the Bo —s of Directors hi as been made een = 


e.” 

be ("Donation o of LZ went Guin 
will constitu mbership of 
Annual 8ul ey of Two Gui: 
annually, — , or quarterly, w 
during uance of such vin 
cases where the individual, on becoming a Mem 
years of age, when the addition of a small sum, by way of fe 
**Phus it will be seen that this Testitation is founded 
liberal principles; and whilst 

M ° subscription that ‘s requ: ry 


t, the is so 
tthin the i of eve: 
m ber. a” 


This I among its Members 
the most wealthy, and of the =} influent al ee in 
and these have contribu’ largely to i 
been augmented by the liberal oy of many other gentlene, 
friendly to the Tastivution, so that the capital invested in 
names of the Trustees, as 2 permanent ‘fun » alounts to the 
ge 
an a onal inducement to ey: 
tents to py this ly - 47 ¥Y - and the Di irectors ery one in the 
a paramount du’ hose w o ought to m 
for ne tear marty and for their Fs Ah to avail ~ 
opportunity thus afforded them for so doing. While to 
more affluent circumstances, and have not the pi 
needing the assistance which this Institution offers, the 
appeal, earnestly requemsns their co-operation in codesvomnn 
increase the provision which is made for the industrious and le 
serving of our trade; and thereby alleviating the SOTTOWS of the 
afflicted, rendering important assistance to those who are in dis. 
oo, and ministering Mo the necessities of the fal fatherless and the 
widow. 


LIST OF OFFICERS FOR THE YEARS 188-9, 
President—J omen Rube a 21, Berners-street, 
residents. 

Henry Colburn, Esq. Great Mariboro h-s 
James Duncan, Esq. Craven-hill. sme 
Benjamin ¥ ellowes, Esq. Ludgate-street, 
yey Herbs 6 Green, Esq. Paternoster-row, 

q. Hampstead. 


John Miles. 
K: | os 
rmMe, | Esq. Bryans! 
rt 5 Esq. 





Piet eS 


. Gravesend, 

n-square. 
n-Thames, 

Honorary ‘Vice- Presidents. 
seph Bonsor, Esq. Salisbury-square, 
Wilitems Clement, Esq. Strand. 
John Dickinson, Esq. Uld Bailey. 
Fe my mercinat, Esq. Newent street. 
harles Longm: 4 Mills. 

st William "Magnay. art. rth College hill, 
Thomas Spalding, Esq. 146, Drury-lan 
Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. leat -sereet square, 





Tru 
Edmund Hodgson, Esq. Pieet- street. 
Thomas oy Esq. Ald. Paternoster- 
Richard Marshall, Esq. 4, Stationers’. “hall: -court. 
James M. Richar hardson, Esq. ee iL. 


Treasu 
Thomas meme, Bsa "Paternoster: “Tow. 


Mr. W. Barnsids, a, Flectstrect , Mr. Bees, 2, Paternostertoy, 
Jobn Parsons, 22, Bread 
Honorary Secretary —W. Meyrick, Esq. 2 » ae 


lonorary Medical Officers. 
Dr Dexia, - ware. 2 i 
innie, sq. 5, Crescent, 2 ge-street, 
Dr. A. T. Thomson, * We —heenes 
tMr. R. Baldock, 85, mine Holborn. 
*Mr. J. Bigg, 53, Parliament-street. 
Mr. G Earnshaw, 4, Royal Exchange. 
8. Gardner, 4, § Stationers’. Hall-court. 
. W. Griffith, 27, Ludgate-street. 
 O. Haselden, 2h, Wigmore-street. 
. R, Hastings, 13, Carey-street. 
+4 Hearne, 81, Str: ~~ 
1133, ‘Mount- street, Grosvenor-square, 
hes, Uy per-street, Islington, 
.P. pS, Angel-street. 
J. M. Jones, 8, Saternoster- Tow. 
8. Low, 169, Fleet-street. 
W. Marshall, 13, Pancras-lane. 
Joseph Miles, 4, Stationers’-Hall-court. 
J. Newman, 235, High Holborn. 
Fy: Piper, jun. 23, Paternoster-row. 
& Bender, 39, Paternoster-row 
A. Richardson, 33, Paternoster-row. 
. H. Seager, 167, New Bond-street. 
. W. Sharp, 39, Paternoster-row. 
. J. Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 
trange, 21 Paternoster-row. 
Mr. G. Virtue, 26, Ivy-la 
tite H. Washbourne, Bridge: street, Blackfriars, 
*Mr. H. Wix, 62, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
+{Mr. F, Wright, 192, Fleet~ street. 


* Elected March 19, 1846. Elected March 18,18 
¢ Elected March he 1848. 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
RETREAT, 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 
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The Building, of which a representation is given on oes 
3 ¢, iscalled THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT RET 

tis “connected with the epee Provident int 
was formed in the year 
the trade; having for its object the temporary J 
Members, their Widows, and Children, when in iene ie 
cumstances; and the permanent relief of a and their 
Widows, in ine season of old age and infirmit 

The object sought to be accomplished by the ‘erection of the a 
sent building is to provide those aged and infirm persons 
Members, or the Widows and Sentbers o of that Toate ibe 
comfortable nantetion, 3 in addition to an annuity which they ma 
already peo, 

The site on which the erection is made is a piece of freehold land 
at Abeevs Langley, Herts, given for that purpose b; John Dicky 

ine ey buildings omnes of Seven Houses, 

len ty H. Cooper, engraved by Mr. Thomas Bolton. 
house wae ~~ our rooms, with all the usual conveniences; 
in haan @ to othe dwelling apartments in the central house, 
is a la 
comm 

mates, which is Sted 1 asa Library, to which many dousta® 
have already 

The pees of the building were defrayed froma a fund spect 
contributed for that pu: yy members of t by | 
many other. persons favourable to the object or a that 
increases, ad itfons will be made from time to time of other bail 


by several of the most 





i y be req 
pethecriptions and and donations will be most thankfully received 
the Treagurer, Collector, or any of the Members of the Committ 
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Edinburgh : 


This pry is published, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 128, cloth, 
ne Second Edition of : 
ANCIENT AND MODERN AR Zs 
ga tty AND CRITICAL. 
GEORGE CLEGHORN, Esq. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ana London. 
MERLE D "AUBIGNE’S New wero EDITION. 
ird We Wh) is now ready 
HE PRO T ECTOR: ‘A "VINDICATION. 
By J. H. MERLE DAUBIGNE, D.D. 
In one volume 8vo. price 
ouer & Boyd. London: Bimrkin, Marshall & Co. 
Just published, price 2s. “ING 
THE PRINCIPLE and LAWS of RATING 
to the RELIEF of the POUR, Railway, Gas, Water, and 
other similar Companies, — upon Judgments recently 
delivered in the Conse Cs ’s Bench ; Observations 
thereon, and BAK and Tab ~ 5 ee practically working out the 
same. By CHARLES PENFOLD, Surveyor, &. 
Honda — Baldwin, Paternoster-row. er teee. 
. price 38. cloth lettered, 
THE EN iE MIE S to AGRICULTURE, 
BOTANICAL and ZOOLOGICAL; being a brief Account 
of the Weeds, Quadrupeds, Birds, Insects, and Worms which are 
injurious to the Farmer, with the best means of their extirpation 
or diminution. By JOHN DONALDSON, Professor of Agricul- 
ture and Botany, at Hoddesdon, Herts. 
London : Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row. 
([PHE E POPULAR OSBORNE POLKA, 2nd 
Edition. As permed by the Royal Marine Band at 





Osborne, and encored Her anwan express command, Com- 
posed by THEODORE TT REA LL. Price 28. 6¢ 
P°London : _Addison | & Co, Regent-strect ; and all Musics sellers. 
Shortly will be published, in one volume, post 8vo. 
N EMOIRS of LOUIS PHILIPPE, “from his 
Birth in 1773 to 1845; obtained from the highest official 
sources of information 
5 HOU TINY, of the Paris Press, 
of the Bx-Chamber of Deputies. 
Translated into Tnglish for the first time, with Notes, Comments, 
and Supplemental Particulars down to the Revolution of 1848. By 
A MEEAES of the MIDDLE TEMP 
Grant & Griffigh, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Lately published, in one » volume 12 mo. price 6a cloth, 
TTHE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH ; 
or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our 
Country for their Virtues, a eee or Achievements. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D, 

“ This attractive and Mt volume contains the lives of 
thirty-eight modern British worthics, written in an agreeable, in- 
telligent ‘and instructive style. Here are included a series of names 
that may well inspire youth with generous ardour and lofty 
aspirations.” “A _— Be will be welcomed in any ae! of 
intelligent young pers ”— British Quarterly Review.—" A very 
useful work.”—Church a State Gazette. 

Grant & G riffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchy; ard, 


OHN’S AN TIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 
uniform with the Standard Library, price 5. 
SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES—viz. Ethelwerd, Asser’s 
sife of Alfred, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Gildas, Nennius, and 
ichard of Cirencester ; edited a Dr, Gites, Portrait of Alfred. 
The former Volumes are :—William of Malmesbury’ 's Chronicle 
of the Kings of E sngland — Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by 
Bishop Percy—Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. York-street, Covent- -garden. 


‘DOHN ‘s STANDARD LIBRARY for Aprit, 

Vol. 3 COXE’S MARLBOROUGH. The third and con- 

cluding Pakawe, with “Portrait of Prince Eugene. The recent 

Volumes are: — Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, with a 

Biographical Sketch of the Author. Gocthe’s Autobiography. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes. Sheridan's Teamanes Works and 
Life. wreegockones. may be had of every Bookseller. 

lenry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent- it-garden. 








JOHN'S NEW GENERAL CAT ALOGUE, 

in 3 vols. 8vo. price 7s, each volume.—HENRY G. BOHN 
of ¥. ork-street, Covent-garden, resy ectfully informs | the book- -buying 
public, that the first volume of a new CATALOGUE of his very 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now ready. It com prises works 
on Natural History, Books of Prints, Architecture, Numismata 
Heraldry, Physics, Metap hysics, Law, Medicine, Language, Orie ontal 
and Hebrew Literature, Northern Literature, Ege Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scottish History im Foreign Languages, Early 
Vv oyages and Travels, Games. Sports, and Amusements, &c. Public 
Libraries beth at home and abroad may have it gratis upon a 
written application from the librarian or secretary 





Pub hy d this day, in 8vo. with a large Map and reper nee | 
7 r > OTT y 
RE SPORT on the SUPPL Y of SURPLUS 
WATER to MANCHESTER, SALFORD, and STOCK- 
PORT; comparing together the quantity, quality, and price of the 
water that ean be supplied to the inhabitants of Manchester and 
Salford by means of the Surplus Water Act obtained last session 
by the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway Company, 
with that of the Water Works Scheme promoted by the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester, «s well as some remarks upon the Construction 
of Rain Gauges, and the Annual Depth < Rain falling in different 
localities around Manchester. By 8. HOMERSHAM, Civil 
Engineer. This work contains three : scriptive Plates of Rain 
Gauges, and an elaborate Map of the Upland, forming the sources 
of the Rivers and Streams passing through and near the town of 
Manchester. 
Published by John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London; J. & J. 





Thomson, Simms & Dinham. and H. Whitmore, Booksellers, ! Man- 
chester ; and may be had at the Advertiser Office, Stock port. 


pe t week will ‘e Riot price Half-a-Crown, 
J UD Le ISCA OT: a Miracle Play. 
t. H. HORN “4 Author of * Orion,’ & 


London : e Y Mitehell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; 
Booksellers. 


AN EASTER PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG. 
Iu the press, and shorty will be published, price 3s. with 


1 tl N LOVE on steel, 
T Ow TO WI or, Rhoda’s Lesson. 
AS 
London : Arthur Hall & Co, 25 


= for the Young. 
5, Paternoster: “row. 
*x* Order of all ths 
= EDITIONS OF POPULAR on gg 
n small 4to. price 88. 6d. cloth, gilt ed 
RAWING AND PAINTING IN. ‘WATER 
i COLOURS—Examples of Drawing in Landscape, Flower 
Datesing, Miniature and Historical Painting. in various stages of 
finish ; — epee for imitating them. By John Clark, 
l. post Svo. price 68. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 

Ww ALKERS MANLY EXERCISES. Con- 
cise Instructions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, W alking, Run- 
ning, Leaping, Vaulting, Tomine, Rowing, Sailing and Driving. 
Edited and enlarged by ‘Craven.’ Frontispiece and vignette by 
Absolon, with numerous plates and woodeuts, 

In post 8vo. price 7. cloth, gilt, ge Title, 

CHAMBER BIRDS: Their Natural History, 
Management, &c. and Methods of Catching thom By I. M. Bech- 
stein, M.D. Translated from the last German edition, by W. E. 
Shuckard, author of * Elements of British Basomelegy-" With 
additions, numerous woodcuts of Birds, Cages, 

London: William 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


and all 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
COMPLETION OF THE 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS 


OF ENGLAND. 
The 12th Volume, 
Completing this ow Work, is Now 





And Subscribers are r lete their Sets withou 


Il. 
BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 


BARONETAGE, 
FOR 1848, 

NEW EDITION, REVISED to the Present Time, from the 
PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS of the NOBILITY, &c., and 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS, In One Volume. 

“The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest 
work of the kind ever offered to the public.”—Sun, 


Iil, 
TRIALS of DOMESTIC LIFE. 
1, A FATHER’S CURSE. 
2. A DAUGHTER’S SACRIFICE. 
By MRS. BRAY, Authoress of ‘The White Hoods.’ 3 vols. 
“Worthy of one whose earlier achievements in the realms of 
fiction attracted the notice of the most accomplished critic of the 
ay—Southey.”—John Bull, 
“ Mrs. Bray’s novels deserve welcome. These volumes will justify 
our recommendation of them to all such as care for the provincial 
romance of England.”—Atheneum, 


IV. 
MADEMOISELLE 
DE MONTPENSIER. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
3 vols. with Portrait. 
“ One of the most delightful and deeply interesting works we have 
read for a long time.”— ‘Week ty Chronicle, 
o romance of the present season will prove more interesting 
the Memoirs of Mademoiselle De Montpensier. ‘There is a 
charm attaching to what we know to be real far surpassing that 
pertaining to the creations of the novelist. There will be found = 
these volumes a fund of anecdote, amusing relation, court details, 
intrigues, traits of manners, and remarks upon men and things 
which will prove a source of great entertainment. Altogether the 
narrative is one of extraordinary interest.”—Sunday Times, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
REPUBLICAN FRANCE. 


By Dr. MILLINGEN. 
1 vol, post 8vo, (Just ready.) 
Henry Cotsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 12 VOLUMES, NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 
; 


On Ist of May will be published, price 3s. cloth, 2s. Gd. sewed, uniform with 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Volumes, and LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


10 Volumes, 


Now in course of publication, 


VOLUME TH 


E FIRST OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


OF 


STIR WALTER 


SCOTT, BART. 


In 12 Volumes, with 24 Engravings, 12 of them after Turner's Designs. 


R, Capeit, Edinburgh ; Hovtston & Stoneman, London, 





jPONARD & CUNNINGHAM, Avon 
No. 37, TREMONT-RO BosTON, U, Onn, 
ue Consignments of Books, Pain Engra: ~ 
Goods, and other articles, respec! tfully ac solicited foot d forSalesap he 
LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 1 COAST RaLNAy 
st ER EXCURSIONS. Tickets ret! 
on, the same day at SINGLE FARES, will be int ural 
Friday, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, the 21, 
25th of April, at London, New Cross, and Croy: 
saan, Hastings, Worthing, Chichester, and Po; 
ee between Brighton, Hastings, 
“pak TICKETS may be obtained at any § 
are usually issued, and will be available to return an day 
Thursday and Tuesday, from the 2ist to the 2th of Ayal” 


h of Ap 
GOOD FRIDAY. 
Trains from London to Brighton, at.,.... 


'ydon, to B 


Trains from Brighton to London, at.... 7 45am, 
~ - ++» 1 80am, 

2 45pm, 

6 30 pan, 


EASTER SUNDAY. 
Trains from London to Brighton, at.... 7 dam 

- - oe 8 Om 
- 10 Cam, 


Trains from Brighton to London, at .. 


On Thursday and Saturday, the 20th and 22nd April, 
tional Train, with First mea Second Cl. ages, Le 
London for Semen, | at 3 Spx L Za sesibiece Will Leng 

On Easter Monday, 24th pri a Train, with Firs’ Second. 
Third Class Carriages, ag leave London fo! hight, etan 

Passengers can return by all Trains ha ing C Gartiages of 
same Class for which er Tickets iy been i 


By er, T. J. BU 
_London Terminus, April. 14, 1848, CxTON » Secretary, 


New enlarged edition, 7 vols, 8v 
ONTINUATION of HUME '& SMOLLE 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to the PRESENT 
Rev. T. HUGHES, Canon of Peterbeneae 
“To produce a At. work justly deserving the name < 
national is a rare contribution to our a This & 
Hughes has done in a conscientious and able man: 





ite 6 
George Bell, 186, Pieetsinen” mer 
nt an a o_O) 
[TH E VOICE OF THE PEOPLE: 
A SUPPLEMENT TO ALL NEWSPAPERS, 
To be published Weekly, price Threepence, stamped, by Gata 
Knight, 90, Fleet-street ; commencing on the 22nd April, 1848, 
Also, on Saturday, April 2 * — with * The Voice of the 


THE RIGHTS OF INDUSTRY, No, J 
To be continued Monthly, price Threepence, unstamped. 
London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 


London : 





ml ry 
THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE: 
A SUPPLEMENT TO ALL NEWSPAPERS. 

To be published Weekly, price Threepence, stamped, by Charla 
Knight, 90, Fleet-street ; commencing on the 22nd April, 1848, 

The Conductors of ‘Tur Voick or THe PEorur’ adopt the fi. 
lowing mottos, as exponents of their principles and as uldes te 
their practice :— 

ei Ww here there is much desire to learn, there of necessity will be 
much arguing, much writing, many opinions ; for opinion in good’ 
men is but knowledge in the making. A little generous prudener, 
a little forbearance of one ery and some qn saan 
might win all these ailigeneies & © join, and unite 
and brotherly seare r Truth.”— Milton. 

“ From the great a a national illumination Rone po 
1ent of our main national advantaces. The tangle of del 
wl stifled and distorted the growing tee, have been tom 

y ‘the parasite weeds, that fed on its very roots, have ben 
plucked up with a salutary violence. A us there remain only 
quie’ *t duties, the constant care, the gradual improvements, the 

ardous labours of the 1 hough contented 
—to prune, to engraft, and one by one to remove from its 
es and fresh roots the nd the caterpillar.”—Coleridge, 
that : his house on fire because his fingers are frat 
bitten can never be a fit instructor in the method of providing oar 
habitations with a cheerful and salutary warmth. We want » 
fi ore ign examples to rekindle in us the flame of liberty.”"—Burke, 
“Liberty and Property! it is the cry of England. It is of far 
higher worth than Saint George and my Right !—than Saint Deus 
and Mount Joy! Itis the cry of Nature !”— Voltaire. 
ere is nothing so revolutionary, because there is nothing # 
unnatural and so convulsive to society, as the ey to keep 
fixed, when all the world is by the ‘very law of its creation 
eternal progress; and the cause of all the evils of the world may 
traced to that natural but most deadly error of human indy 
lence and corr uption, that our business is to preserve, and not 
improve.”— Dr. A 
* Pronounce m reditatively the name of Jenner; and ask what 
might we not hope, what need we deem unattainable, lle, if all te 
time, the effort, the skill, which we waste in making ved 
miserable through vice, and vicious through misery, were em 
and marsh alled toa systematic war against the ‘existing evils of 
nature ?” 
mentable is his error who can believe that there is an 
ne infallibility in the clamour of that small thoug! 
ion of the community, ever governed by factious influene 
, under the name of the Punic, passes itself, upon the ur 
thinking. for the Prop.e.”— Wordswor ih. 
“It isan enlightened moral public sentiment that most ay 
its wings over our dwellings, and plant a watchman at ee joors 


point ot view view i 


. a 
“In the highest questions there is always Ree pe mel 


whi *h they may be presented to all the world.”— 

“We believe it t to be in reserve for society, that, of eer 
component ingredients of value, the wages of labour lat . 
rise toa permanently higher proportion than they now have, ¢i 
to the profit of stock or the rent of land ; and that thus wo 
will share more equally than they do at present, with = 

d proprietors of the soil, in the comforts and even thea 
But this will not the achievement of C— 

will be come at through a more peace eful medium,—t - 
medium of a growing worth and growing intelligence 
people.”— Dr, Chalmers, 





Printed by James Hormes, of No. 4, New Ormond-strestM 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took - 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the Side ; 

ublished by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, Wellington- sa 
fathe said county, Publisker, at No.14, in Wellington —_ 
said ; and sold by all Booksellers and Ne owsvenders.—A| — 
ScOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for! ®® 
Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, April 15, 1848, 





